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PREFACE 


More than forty years ago the Rev. H. T. 
Armfield, in the preface to his “Gradual 
Psalms,” called attention to the fact that it 
was the first treatise in English on these 
Psalms, and that in the Catalogue of the 
Library of the British Museum, in all 
languages there were but three such works. 
He slightly overstated the case; since I am 
acquainted with three English treatises, two 
of which at least must have been in the 
British Museum Catalogue, though not under 
the title of “The Gradual Psalms.” These 
are “La Scala Santa, A Scale of Devotions, 
Musical and Gradual, being Descants on the 
Fifteen Psalms of Degrees in Meter, with 
Contemplations and Collects upon them in 
Prose,” by Henry Hare, Lord Coleraine, 1670, 
with another edition in 1681; “The Pilgrim 
Psalms, An Exposition of the Psalms of 
Degrees,” by the Rev. N. MacMichael, D.D., 
Dunfermline, Edinburgh and London, 1860; 
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and “The Songs of the Temple Pilgrims, An 
Exposition, Devotional and Practical, of the 
Psalms of Degrees,” by Robert Nisbet, D.D., 
Edinburgh and London, 1863. Besides these 
there is a Commentary of Gorgio Francesco 
Laredano, written in Italian in 1656, and 
translated into English in 1665 by Lord 
Coleraine. 

Since Mr. Armfield’s book was written, so 
far as I know, only one other treatise has 
appeared: “The Pilgrim Psalms, An Expo- 
sition of the Songs of Degrees,” by the Rev. 
Samuel Cox, D.D., London, 1874. 

It seems strange, however, that no volume 
of sermons has been put forth on the Gradual 
Psalms. There are, of course, many sermons 
on texts taken from the Gradual Psalms, and 
some even on one or other of those Psalms; but 
I believe there is no book of sermons on the 
whole series. This may partly be accounted 
for by the difficulty of treating in sermon- 
form Psalms in which there are often several 
prominent thoughts. I have tried to meet 
_this difficulty, sometimes by adding an extra 
sermon on that part of the Psalm which 
seemed to be independent of the leading 
thought, and at others by giving a passing 
notice to such verses while confining myself 
chiefly to the main idea of the Psalm. 

These sermons, with one or two exceptions, 
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were preached in substance in St. Mark’s 
Church, Philadelphia, between October, 1906, 
and February, 1907. They were afterwards 
dictated to a stenographer, whose notes are 
here reproduced. 

I desire to say that there is little that is 
original about them, and that I have availed 
myself of those commentaries on the Psalms 
which happened to be in my library; among 
which I have especially used those of St. 
Augustine, Ayguan, Lorinus, Dionysius the 
Carthusian, Gerhohus, Bellarmine, Horne, 
Hengstenberg, Armfield, Perowne, Spurgeon, 
and Neale and Littledale. 

My apology for publishing these sermons 
is that but few of the commentaries mentioned 
are within the reach of the ordinary English 
reader ; and that this group of Psalms, bring- 
ing before us as it does almost every ex- 
perience and vicissitude of the spiritual life, 
is among the most beautiful and the most 
important in the Psalter. 


ALFRED G. MORTIMER. 


St. Marx’s, PHImaDELPHIA, 
Feast of St. Matthias, 1907. 
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SERMON I 
INTRODUCTORY 


N the Psalter, immediately following 
Psa. cxix., the great psalm of the 
Law, we find a group of fifteen psalms 
with a common title, “Songs of Degrees,” 
and with a common structure. These, from 
their close affinity to one another, and from 
their frequent use in the Offices of the 
Church, have been termed the Little Psalter. 
They bring before us a striking picture of 
the vicissitudes of the spiritual life; its 
sorrows and its joys, its labours and its 
rewards, its duties to God and to man. 
With one exception (Psa. cxxxii.) these 
psalms are very short, varying from four 
to nine ‘verses, and containing (with the 
possible exception of Psa. cxxxii.) one single 
prominent thought in each. They carry us 
on in an orderly progression from the 


troubles of life to that final rest of heaven, 
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where they rest not day and night from 
praising God. 

They are commonly spoken of as the 
Gradual Psalms because their Latin title 
is Canticum Graduum, that is, A Song of 
Degrees or Steps. But this can scarcely be 
considered an exact rendering of the Hebrew 
original Shir hamma’aloth, “Songs of the 
goings up.” The Hebrew root, from which 
the word is formed, signifies to go up or 
ascend; but the noun derived from it and 
used in this place is found in several senses 
in Holy Scripture; for instance: 

1. Its primary meaning of “ascent” is seen 
in Josh. x. 10: “And the Lord discomfited 
them before Israel, and slew them with a 
great slaughter at Gibeon, and chased them 
along the way that goeth up to Beth-horon”; 
and in 1 Sam. ix. 11: “And as they went up 
the hill to the city.” 

2. The word is used of dignity in 1 Chron. 
xvii.17: “Thou ... hast regarded me accord- 
ing to the estate of a man of high degree.” * 

3. It frequently signifies the means by 
which an ascent is made, e.g., steps or stairs, 
or even a scaffold. Neh. ix. 4: “Then stood 
up upon the stairs (or scaffold) of the 
Levites.” Neh. xii. 37: “And at the fountain 
gate, which was over against them, they 

* Jt should be noted that there is a variant reading here. 
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went up by the stairs of the city of David, 
at the going up (or the ascent) of the wall, 
above the house of David, even unto the 
water gate eastward.” 1 Kings x. 19: “The 
throne had six steps.” 2 Kings ix. 13: “Then 
they hasted, and took every man his garment, 
and put it under him on the top of the 
stairs, and blew with trumpets, saying, Jehu 
is king.” * 

This, too, is the idea conveyed by the 
Septuagist translation of the title Qd4 rév 
avaPpa0ucv.t 

4, In one passage only is it used strictly 
of degrees—in connection with the sun-dial 
of Ahaz. 2 Kings xx. 9-11: “And Isaiah 
said, This sign shalt thou have of the Lord, 
that the Lord will do the thing that He 
hath spoken: shall the shadow go forward 
ten degrees, or go back ten degrees? And 
Hezekiah answered, It is a light thing for 
the shadow to go down ten degrees: nay, 
but let the shadow return backward ten 
degrees. And Isaiah the prophet cried unto 
the Lord, and He brought the shadow ten 
degrees backward, by which it had gone 
down in-the dial of Ahaz.” 

We must carefully observe, however, that 


* Of, Exod. xx. 26; 1 Kings x. 20; 2 Chron. ix. 18, 19; 
Ezek. xl. 22, 26, 31, 49. 
+ dvaBa0pudc signifies a means of going up, a flight of steps. 
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it is only in the sense of steps or degrees 
that the noun occurs in Holy Scripture in 
the plural number, as in the title of these 
psalms. 

When we come to inquire into the signifi- 
cance of this title, “The Songs of the goings 
up,” we are met with so many explanations 
that it seems impossible to assign to any 
one exclusive authority. Among Hebrew 
writers we find chiefly three: 

1. That the ascents or goings up refer to 
the going up of Israel from the captivity 
in Babylon to the erection of the second 
temple. 

2. That the goings up represent the different 
deliverances of Israel, by which they went up 
from the bondage of Egypt, from the captivity 
of Babylon, and, indeed, that it refers to all 
God’s deliverances of His people. 

3. That these psalms were called Gradual 
Psalms because they were sung by the Levites 
upon the flight of fifteen steps in the temple 
which led up from the court of the women 
to the great portal of the inner court of 
the men or court of Israel. A Jewish writer 
tells us that one psalm was sung on each 
of these steps. 

If, however, we pass from Jewish tradition 
to that of the Christian Church we find : 

1. That the most ancient tradition regards 
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them as Pilgrim Songs, used (as Origen 
believes) by the caravans of Hebrew pilgrims 
who went up to keep the three yearly 
festivals at Jerusalem. And certainly this 
explanation finds great support from the 
order in which the psalms are themselves 
arranged. 

2. That they are called Pilgrim Psalms as 
especially fitted for the Christian in his 
journey upward through this vale of tears 
to Jerusalem on high. 

3. That they are a treatise on the spiritual 
life, the fifteen psalms falling into three 
quinaries, corresponding to the three stages 
of spiritual life: the via purgativa, via wlu- 
minativa, and via wunitiva—the stage of 
beginners, of proficients, and of those who 
are becoming perfect. In this connection we 
may notice that in the first quinary there 
is constant reference to trouble and danger ; 
in the second to trust in God; in the 
third to communion with God in His House. 
This explanation is beautifully worked out 
by Ayguan, perhaps the most spiritual of 
all the commentators on the psalms.* 


* This great commentary was first put out in manu- 
script in the year 1397 anonymously, and it was not 
until the beginning of the eighteenth century that its 
authorship was assigned to the celebrated Michael Ayguan, 
the Carmelite theologian, 
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4. To come to more recent times. The 
great rabbinical and Hebrew scholar, John 
Lightfoot, has made a suggestion which is 
at least worthy of consideration. We have 
already called attention to the fact that 
there is only one passage in the Old Testa- 
ment in which this Hebrew noun is used 
strictly in the sense of “degrees,” and that 
is in connection with the sun-dial of Ahaz. 
We are told that at the intercession of 
Isaiah the prophet the shadow was brought 
ten degrees backward as a sign that Hezekiah’s 
life should be prolonged fifteen years; and in 
Isa. xxxviii. 9-21 we have Hezekiah’s thanks- 
giving on this occasion, which concludes with 
these words: “Therefore we will sing my 
songs to the stringed instruments all the 
days of our life in the house of the Lord.” 
Lightfoot suggests that these fifteen psalms 
were chosen out of the Psalter by Hezekiah 
to be sung as thanksgivings for the fifteen 
years added to his life, and that they were 
called “Songs of Degrees” to commemorate 
the sign given, we., the bringing backward 
by ten degrees the shadow on the sun-dial. 

Especial interest attaches to the Gradual 
Psalms on account of their frequent liturgical 
use. Certainly in this they come next to 
Psa. cxix.; perhaps they should even be 
placed before it. The whole of Psa. cxix. is 
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recited daily in the lesser hours of the 
Breviary in the Western Church,* beginning 
with Prime and ending with Nones. In the 
East it is appointed for recitation on 
Sundays only. 

After this psalm two groups stand out 
prominently in the Psalter: the Penitential 
Psalms and the Graduals. The Penitentials 
are said during Lent at the lesser Hours, 
one at each, preceded by Psa. li. (at Sext 
only Psa. li. is said), and they are used. 
probably more than any psalms in private 
penitential devotions. But we shall find 
that the Gradual Psalms do not fall far 
behind these, if at all; since they are used 
so very frequently in the occasional Offices 
of the Church. In the Roman Breviary the 
Gradual Psalms are ordered to be said in 
Lent on the Wednesdays of every week 
unless one of the greater feasts falls upon 
that day. They are arranged in three 
quinaries: the first group without Glorias 
or Antiphon, followed by Versicles, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and a Collect for the faithful 
departed; the second group of five have 
Glorias,- no Antiphon, but Versicles, and 
Collect “for those who are tied and bound 
with the chain of their sins”; the last 
group have Glorias, no Antiphon, but Versicles, 

* Cf, Sarum Portiforium and Roman Breviary. 
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and Collect for “religious.” So that it has 
been pointed out that the first commemorate 
the dead in Christ; the second intercede for 
the spiritual dead who are not in Christ; 
and the third for those who are dead to 
the world through their consecration to the 
religious life. 

In the Eastern Church these psalms, called 
the “ Proskyria,” * are said or sung at Even- 
song from September to Christmas. 

It is, however, in the occasional Offices of 
the Church that we find the Gradual Psalms 
so prominent. 

1. In the Sarum and Roman Offices all bene- 
dictions of persons and things begin with the 
versicle : 


‘Our help is in the Name of the Lord, 
Who hath made heaven and earth.” 


This is taken, of course, from the second 
verse of the second Gradual Psalm. This 
versicle also begins the Sarum Office for 
Confirmation. 

2. In both the Sarum and Roman Breviaries 
the first fourteen of the Gradual Psalms are 
said at Vespers during the week, the fifteenth 


* From the first two words in the Septuagint version of 
the first of these psalms (cxx.), 
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being used daily at Compline. The first 
fourteen are said as follows :— 

On Monday, Psa. cxx., exxi. 

On Tuesday, Psa. cxxii., cxxiii., cxxiv., cxxv., 
CXXVi. 

On Wednesday, Psa. cxxvii., cxxvViii., cxxix., 
CXXX., CXXXI. 

On Thursday, Psa. exxxii., exxxiil. 

While daily at Compline for the last psalm 
we have cxxxiv. 

38. In the Sarum Portiforium, except on 
Holy days, from Christmas Eve to the first 
Sunday after Epiphany, and from Wednesday 
in Holy Week to the first Sunday after 
Trinity, there was said a short Office for the 
peace of the Church, consisting of Psa. cxxiii., 
some Versicles, the Lord’s Prayer, and a 
Collect. 

4. In the Sarum Office for the burial of the 
dead, Psa. exxxii. was used with the Antiphon: 
«This shall be my rest for ever: here will 
I dwell; for I have a delight therein.” Unfor- 
tunately this has been omitted in our English 
Burial Office. 

5. In the Sarum Office Psa. cxxi. was said 
for the recovery of the sick. 

6. In both the Sarum and Roman rite three 
Gradual Psalms, cxx., cxxi., and cxxx., are 
placed in the Vespers of the dead. 

7. In the Sarum rite, as in our Prayer 
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Book, Psa. cxxviii. is found in the Marriage 
Service. 

8. In the Sarum rite for the Purification of 
women after child-birth, two of the Gradual 
Psalms were used: ecxxi. and ecxxviii. For 
these have been substituted, perhaps with 
less appropriateness, Psa. exvi. or e¢xxvii., 
the latter, of course, taken from _ the 
Graduals. 

9. We have noticed that the Sarum Con- 
firmation Office began with the Versical and 
Response : 


‘‘Our help is in the Name of the Lord, 
Who hath made heaven and earth.’ 


We may add that it ended with the fifth 
and sixth verses of Psa. exxviii.: “Lo, thus 
shall the man be blessed: that feareth the 
Lord. The Lord from out of Sion shall so 
bless thee: that thou shalt see Jerusalem 
in prosperity all thy life long.” 

10. At the consecration of a Bishop, accord- 
ing to the Sarum Office, Psa. exxxiii. was used 
at the act of anointing. 

11. Psa. exxviii. is used in the weekly Office 
of the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, and 
also in the Vespers of the feast of Corpus 
Christi. 

Selections from these Gradual Psalms are 
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also used in many of the Offices of benedic- 
tion, too many to enumerate. 

It may be well, before passing from the 
subject, to call attention to the difference 
between the Gradual Psalms and psalms 
which are used as Graduals. The Gradual in 
the Communion Service is an Antiphon and 
part of a psalm originally sung while the 
Deacon ascended the steps of the ambo to 
sing the Gospel. Thus it comes between the 
Epistle and Gospel. As the Gospel is now 
generally sung in the Sanctuary, some writers 
have inaccurately explained the term Gradual 
as referring to the steps of the altar, upon 
which the Deacon stands to sing the Gospel. 
In olden times, however, the Gospel was sung 
from the ambo, a raised platform in the nave, 
surrounded by a low wall, with steps leading 
to it from east and west. This was gradually 
superseded by the modern pulpit, which cannot 
be used for the singing of the Gospel because 
it is not, as a rule, large enough to accommo- 
date the Deacon, Sub-deacon, and Thurifer. 
Later the Gospel was sometimes sung from 
the Rood-loft. Now it is ordinarily sung 
from the north side of the Sanctuary. The 
Gradual, therefore, has nothing whatever to 
do with the Gradual Psalms, the two terms 
being quite distinct. 

Besides these liturgical uses of the Gradual 
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Psalms we shall find that they have entered 
into the devotions, and have been the comfort 
of God’s people, in the trials and triumphs, in 
the sorrows and joys, which make up so large 
a part of our life; that, indeed, in every age 
of the Church’s history they have formed the 
Treasury of Devotion for her children. 
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SERMON II 


“When I was in trouble, I called upon the Lord: and He 
heard me.” —Psa. exx. 1. 


eke G the many explanations of the 

titles prefixed to the Gradual Psalms, 
the one which has most generally commended 
itself to Christian writers is that they were 
Pilgrim songs written by different authors: 
some by David; one certainly by Solomon; 
others perhaps by later prophets; but that 
they were gathered into their present group 
to be used not only for the caravans of 
pilgrims going up to keep the great feasts 
at Jerusalem year by year, but also by 
individual pilgrims going up for the same 
purpose. The arrangement of these psalms 
falls in well with this explanation. 

The first brings before us the troubles and 
difficulties* of the journey, the slanders of 
those who are hostile to the pilgrims, the 
painful passage and sojourn among ungodly 
people (represented by Mesech and Kedar), 

3 17 
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and finally the warlike attitude, perhaps, of 
desert tribes who molested peaceful travellers. 
The pilgrim’s refuge in all his troubles is the 
prayer: “When I was in trouble, I called 
upon the Lord: and He heard me.” 

The second psalm has been thought to 
represent the feelings of the pilgrims as 
they come in sight of the hills around Jeru- 
salem, and know that their journey is nearing 
its close: “I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills: from whence cometh my help. My 
help cometh even from the Lord: Who hath 
made heaven and earth.” 

The third psalm expresses the joy of the 
accomplished pilgrimage: “I was glad when 
they said unto me, We will go into the 
house of the Lord. Our feet shall stand in 
thy gates: O Jerusalem.” 

The fourth tells of worship in the temple 
itself: “Unto Thee lift I up mine eyes: O 
Thou that dwellest in the heavens.” 

The fifth is the thanksgiving for preserva- 
tion during the dangers of the journey, the 
recognition that “If the Lord Himself had 
not been on our side, now may Israel say: 
if the Lord Himself had not been on our side, 
when men rose up against us; they had 
swallowed us up quick: when they were so 
wrathfully displeased at us.” 

We need not carry our investigation on 
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these lines any further; but we may notice 
that the theory that the Graduals are Pilgrim 
Psalms lends itself well to our own use of 
them: for are we not all « strangers and 
pilgrims,” * seeking that heavenly country 
where God hath prepared for us a city ? 
Our Lord, on the eve of His Passion, said to 
His disciples: “Behold, we go up to Jeru- 
salem.” + He went up to suffer and to die 
that He might win for us citizenship in the 
Jerusalem which is above; and we must all 
make His words the great purpose of our 
life: “Behold, we goup to Jerusalem”; we 
must follow His steps of suffering here, that 
hereafter we may be with Him in heaven 
itself. 

An English writer of the seventeenth cen- 
tury { has called these psalms the “ Holy 
Ladder.” A Venetian of the same century § 
speaks of them as the “ Ascents of the soul.” 
And we shall, indeed, find that in a very 
striking way, they mark the stages of our 
progress upward, the steps of the ladder by 
which we mount up to God’s House in heaven. 
For where do people always begin the journey 
_ of the spiritual life? In this world of trouble 


* 1 St. Pet. ii. 11; Heb. xi, 13. 

+ St. Luke xviii. 31, 

t Lord Colerain, a.p.11670. 

§ Gorgio Francesco Loredano, A.D, 1666. 
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and trial ; since “ Man is born unto trouble as 
the sparks fly upward.” * 

Adversity has been the starting point of 
almost every saint of God; for it is not while 
the sun of prosperity shines upon us, not 
while the world in which we live flatters us, 
not when success attends our efforts, that we 
turn to God, and strive to mount the ladder 
which leads to heaven; but it is when the 
storms of adversity break upon us, when 
trouble and sorrow are our lot, that we are 
driven to God in prayer. So that the first 
verse of this Psalm enshrines a profound 
truth: “ When I was in trouble, I called upon 
the Lord: and He heard me.” Look into 
your own lives, my brethren, and ask your- 
selves what was it that first brought you to 
God as a suppliant? Was it not some sorrow, 
some difficulty, some trial? You knew God 
intellectually before; you attended, perhaps, 
the Services of His House, and used the means 
of grace, the Sacraments of the Church. But 
how different it was when bowed down by 
trouble, realising the impotence of all earthly 
help, you had recourse to God in your sorrow. 
Then, indeed, you came to know Him as your 
heavenly Father, and He wiped away the 
tears from your eyes, comforted your broken 
heart, renewed your failing courage; in a 

* Job v. 7. 
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word, He heard your prayer—“ When I was in 
trouble, I called upon the Lord: and He heard 
me.” 

How many are the troubles of life! Sorrow, 
suffering, disease, poverty, failure, persecution, 
temptation, slander. But they are all means, 
in God’s good Providence, for bringing you to 
Himself. Wonderfully true are the words of 
the woman of Tekoa to David: “Neither doth 
God respect any person: yet doth He devise 
means, that His banished be not expelled 
from Him.” * In all the strange interlacings 
of life it is the sorrows, the adversities, the 
troubles which are the means devised by God 
that we, His banished, should not be expelled 
but brought back, first to the Paradise of 
communion with Him on earth, and, finally, 
to the Paradise of dwelling with Him for ever 
in heaven. 

Let us investigate some of the effects of 
trouble upon the soul that turns to God in 
prayer, some of the ways in which trouble 
works for our sanctification. 

1. It leads to a revelation of self. How 
little we know of ourselves except through 
the revelation of adversity! When prosperity 
is our lot, when everything which we put our 
hands to succeeds, when we are surrounded 
by a host of friends, when the world flatters 


* 2 Sam. xiv. 14, 
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us, how difficult it is to form in any degree a 
just estimate of our own character. We mis- 
take the accident of success, the circumstance 
of prosperity, for strength of character or 
power of intellect. But it is when adversity 
befalls us, when failure attends our best 
efforts, that we learn how little depends 
on us, how much upon conditions over which 
we have no control. We learn then, what all 
men have to learn (if they are ever to know 
themselves) our own weakness, our own de- 
pendence upon others, and, above all, upon 
God. This is the first great revelation which 
trouble brings to us. It enables us to know 
ourselves; and until we know ourselves we 
can never truly know God, never make any 
successful progress in the spiritual life. 

2. Then adversity reveals to us the real 
nature of the world in which we live. I use 
the term “ world,” of course, not of this earth 
upon which we dwell, but rather of that com- 
bination of social forces which we commonly 
speak of as the world, in contradistinction to 
those great principles which God has revealed 
to us as the laws of man’s true life, and which 
we generally term religion. The peculiar 
characteristic of the world is its insincerity, 
its unreality, its complete vanity and empti- 
ness. The world is false in its moral stand- 
ards. Indeed, in the world’s code of morals 
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there is but one heinous sin, and that is, being 
found out. The world has an artificial stand- 
ard of right and wrong—artificial in the sense 
that it does not really expect its votaries to 
live up to that standard, but only teaches 
them to conceal their breaches of its code of 
morals. Society knows very well the sort of 
lives which men and women are living, who 
shine as stars in its firmament; but so long 
as they do not flaunt their iniquity too openly, 
so long as they do not force it upon society’s 
notice, they are received as welcome and 
honoured guests. It is true that in the 
world’s eyes it is a crime to be poor; it is 
a crime to fail; it is a sin to be found out. 
But so long as prosperity surrounds a man’s 
life he may do pretty well what he pleases 
without being called to account. 

And yet the world has a superficial attrac- 
tiveness. It seems bright and joyous and 
beautiful. It loves, in a way, art and literature 
and music. It professes wide toleration, deep 
human sympathy for those who have no 
opportunity of making practical demands 
upon it. So that many are quite deceived in 
regard to the world. Society has a wonder- 
ful fascination for them. 

But when trouble or adversity comes upon 
them, the world turns a cold shoulder, and 
they learn how unreal were its professions of 
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friendship and sympathy; when bitter, poig- 
nant grief is their lot they find by experience 
how powerless the world is to offer any real 
consolation. So that we may say, without 
fear of contradiction, that adversity is the 
chief means by which the world is revealed to 
us in its true light, stripped of its glitter. 
We learn then its vanity and falseness. It 
was something of this, surely, that led the 
Psalmist to say, “Deliver my soul, O Lord, 
from lying lips: and from a deceitful tongue. 
What reward shall be given or done unto 
thee, thou false tongue: even mighty and 
sharp arrows, with hot burning coals. Woe 
is me, that I am constrained to dwell with 
Mesech: and to have my habitation among 
the tents of Kedar!” 

3. Lastly, adversity and trouble reveal to 
us, as nothing else can, the infinite tenderness, 
the wonderful compassion of God. “It is 
good for me that I have been in trouble: that 
I may learn Thy statutes.” * I suppose that 
every one who has ever learned God’s law, who 
has ever come to know God’s holiness, who has 
ever found in God a refuge in the trials of 
life, can say these words: “It is good for me 
that I have been in trouble.” The greatest of 
all revelations is the knowledge of God; but 
there seem to be three steps by which we 

* Psa. cxix. 71. 
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ascend to it: First, the knowledge of self, 
revealed by adversity; then the knowledge of 
the emptiness of the world, brought home to 
us by trouble; and lastly, the knowledge of 
God, which comes from an experience of His 
love in wiping away the tears of sorrow from 
our eyes. So that, at the risk of repetition, 
Wwe may say again that adversity and trouble 
are among the greatest blessings of life, in 
that they reveal to us all that is worth 
knowing in this world. 

In one of the greatest spiritual treatises 
which the Church possesses, Scupoli’s “ Spirit- 
ual Combat,” the author lays down two foun- 
dation principles which must be absolutely 
grasped if any progress is to be made in the 
spiritual warfare. They are mistrust of self 
and trust in God. And these two great 
possessions of the soul both depend upon that 
knowledge of self and of God which, as we 
have seen, can only be obtained in the school 
of adversity. 

Hence it is not a little striking that the first 
of the Gradual Psalms, the first step in the 
“ Holy Ladder” by which the soul ascends to 
God, treats of that adversity and trouble 
which reveals to man his weakness and 
the world’s untrustworthiness, and so, in 
teaching him to mistrust self, drives him 
to God in prayer: “When I was in trouble, 
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IT called upon the Lord: and He heard 
me.” 

The trouble to which the Psalmist is 
especially referring, as we have noticed, is 
the affliction which comes to us from the 
falseness and sinfulness of the world in which 
we have to live. So that we may see in 
this psalm the taking of the first step away 
from the world towards God. What is this 
step? Prayer. The first act of life is breath- 
ing. The first independent action of the new- 
born child, separated from its mother, is to 
breathe. Similarly the first action of spiritual 
life is to pray. I donot mean to utter for- 
mulas of prayer. I mean to lift up the soul 
to God in prayer. And this is the action 
described in the first verse of this first Gradual 
Psalm: “When I was in trouble, I cried unto 
the Lord.” 

You may say prayer is but a little thing. 
Yes; and yet how great. When the people 
pressed upon our Lord as He stood by the 
Lake of Gennesaret, He entered into a ship, 
which was Simon’s, and prayed that he would 
thrust out a little from the land, and sat 
down and taught the people out of the ship.* 
Our Lord begins by asking the soul to do 
a little for Him, to thrust out a little from 
the land, to make some break with the world, 

* Cf. St. Luke vy. 1-3. 
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with the busy multitude on shore. After- 
wards, when we have obeyed His behest, and 
been taught by Him, He gives a greater com- 
mandment: “Launch out into the deep, and 
let down your nets for a draught.” But we 
cannot work for Him until we have given 
ourselves to Him, until we have launched 
out into the deep; that is, trusted ourselves 
to the mighty deep of His will for us, of His 
Divine purpose for our lives. It was not 
much that the Psalmist did; only he realised 
his trouble, and prayed. But it was much 
that God did when He heard him, and 
answered his prayer, not by delivering him 
from the trouble, not by taking him away 
from the lying lips and from the deceitful 
tongues around him, not by transporting him 
from the dwellings of Mesech and the tents 
of Kedar to the rest and peace of Jerusalem ; 
but, while leaving him amongst “them that 
are enemies unto peace,” by giving him grace 
and strength to bear his troubles, by teaching 
him through those troubles the two funda- 
mental truths: his own weakness and God’s 
power, the world’s falseness and heartlessness 
and God’s truth and love. 

How far have we made the Psalmist’s 
experience our own? We have had trouble 
and adversity and sorrow. Has it driven us 
to God? Has it taught us to mistrust our- 
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selves, to estimate the world and its friend- 
ship at its true worth, and to put our trust in 
God? What are our prayers? Are they the 
utterances of lips which frame eloquent and 
rhetorical sentences, or are they the cry of 
the heart which reaches from earth to heaven 
and wins from God an answer of blessing 
and peace? 
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SERMON III 


“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills: from whence 
cometh my help. My help cometh even from the Lord: 
Who hath made heaven and earth.”—Psa, cxxi. 1, 2. 


HIS psalm is the second of the Graduals. 

Its key-note is trust in God; a confidence 
which comes from a realisation of God’s 
character and God’s faithfulness. The act 
of faith made in the first verse really depends 
upon the verses which follow. The Psalmist 
says, “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills: 
from whence cometh my help,” because he 
realises that his help cometh from the Lord, 
and that the Lord is the Creator of heaven 
and earth, who will not suffer his foot to 
be moved, and that God who keepeth him 
slumbers not nor sleeps, that God is his 
keeper, a shade upon his right hand to defend 
him from the burning heat of the sun, from 
dangers by day and by night. 


We may notice that the prominent word 
31 
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of the psalm, repeated no less than six times * 
in the last five verses, is “keep.” God is our 
Keeper. He watches us with tireless eye, that 
He may keep us in all the dangers that beset 
our paths, and help us whenever we look up 
and cry to Him for succour. 

In our treatment of the previous psalm we 
observed that the foundations of the spiritual 
life are chiefly two: distrust of self and trust 
in God. These are the two fundamental 
truths on which the whole edifice of the 
spiritual life must be built. There must be 
a knowledge of self; and where there is that 
knowledge there will be a great distrust of 
self. We noticed that this knowledge of self 
is gained only in the school of adversity ; that 
it is when we are in trouble and distress 
that we learn our own weakness; and more, 
that we learn also the utter worthlessness 
of the world’s help; for we find that the 
sympathy which the world gave us in pros- 
perity, the flatteries with which it over- 
whelmed us in the hours of our success, the 
promises it held out to us in the moments 
of ambition, are all withdrawn in times of 
trouble. Then we learn that those who lean 


* In the seventh and eighth verses we find in our transla- 
tion the word “preserve”; but the Hebrew word is the 
same throughout, and in the other verses it is rendered 
“keep.” 
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upon the world lean, indeed, upon a broken 
reed. But if the first Gradual Psalm brings 
this great truth home to the soul, the second 
seems to lead us on to the other foundation 
principle of our spiritual warfare: trust in 
God. The Psalmist, having learned through 
trouble the unreality of the world and the 
bitterness of having to dwell with Mesech and 
to abide in the tents of Kedar, turns to God 
in prayer, and thus takes the first step in 
the spiritual life, thus ascends the first degree 
of the ladder of perfection. In the next 
psalm he learns that absolute reliance upon 
God, that perfect trust in Him, which comes 
from a realisation of His character, and 
which is the second step in the scale of 
perfection. 

_ The psalm begins with the words, “TI will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills : from whence 
cometh my help.” If we take these as songs 
of the pilgrims going up to Jerusalem to 
keep the feasts, the first will represent the 
prayer of the pilgrims crossing the desert, 
with enemies on every side and dangers thick 
in their path. The second has been supposed 
to be the song of the pilgrims as they come 
within sight of the hills which surround Jeru- 
salem—the psalm of joy and confidence in 
the thought that their journey is nearly over, 
their labours approaching an end. In our 
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pilgrimage through life, however, these psalms 
will represent the recurring experiences of 
trouble and deliverance through God’s help, 
the adversities and temptations which so con- 
stantly befall us, and the acts of faith which 
we must then make in the power and readi- 
ness of God to help. And these acts of faith 
must gain their strength from a contempla- 
tion of God’s character—on the one hand, 
of His Omnipotence: that He is the Almighty, 
the Creator of heaven and earth; on the 
other, of His Omniscience: that He is ever 
watching us, that He knows not only our 
needs and dangers but our desire to love and 
serve Him. The Psalmist dwells on this when 
he speaks again and again of God as the 
Keeper of Israel, a Keeper who neither 
slumbers nor sleeps, a Watcher who can never 
be found off His guard. And it is the realisa- 
tion of this sense of God’s loving care which 
enables the Psalmist to say, “I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills: from whence cometh 
my help. My help cometh even from the 
Lord.” 

It is necessary that God should always be 
watching to help us; for we know that Satan 
is always watching to find an opportunity 
to tempt us. God watches us, not that He 
may be “extreme to mark what is done 
amiss,” but that He may be ready to help 
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in all times of danger and difficulty. The 
conception of God’s watchful care for us in 
this psalm is the great encouragement to 
effort in the difficulties of our daily life. In 
times of distress He knows both the greatness 
and the pressure of the burden, and our own 
little strength; and if we would look up to 
Him for help at once, His grace changes our 
weakness into strength, enabling us to bear 
the burden and to win the victory. 

In times of perplexity and doubt, when 
difficulties beset us, and we know not what 
path to take, the thought of His presence 
should guide us to a right decision. Have 
you ever; considered, my brethren, that a 
decision made in the presence of God, looking 
to Him for guidance and help, is almost sure 
to be the right one? We may weigh care- 
fully the pros and cons of the difficulties of 
life, and yet make great mistakes in the con- 
clusions at which we arrive. But if we take 
them into God’s presence, and make the 
decision there, asking for His guidance, we 
may have confidence that it is not so much 
our own decision as that to which God has 
led us. 

Again, in temptation, and temptation besets 
us every day of our life, the thought that God 
is our Keeper should give us courage to meet 
the issue without hesitation, and in sure 
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confidence of victory; for does not this psalm 
tell us, “The Lord Himself is thy Keeper: 
the Lord is thy defence upon thy right hand.” 
The word “defence” is really “shade.” This 
would have more meaning to the Jew than 
to us; for what he most needed was shade 
from the burning Syrian sun, which typified 
the scorching rays of temptation, from which 
God Himself is our Shade. 

And then in sorrow the consciousness of 
God’s presence assures us of His sympathy. 
He is our Father in heaven. And a father 
cares for his children’s sorrows. One day, 
He assures us, in a better land than this 
He will wipe away all tears from our eyes. 
But even now, in this vale of weeping, the 
thought of His presence wipes away some 
tears. The assurance of His sympathy makes 
it easier to bear those sorrows which are so 
frequent in this world. So in all the vicissi- 
tudes of life, the realisation that God’s loving 
eye is watching us, that God’s protecting care 
is ever over us, must bring us confidence and 
strength; for we know that when harm 
approaches to hurt us His grace is present 
to help us. 

There is an Oriental story of a poor woman 
who applied for compensation to the Caliph 
when he was administering justice. She said 
that her house had been entered by thieves, 
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and she had been robbed, and she wished the 
Caliph to make good her loss. “Well,” said 
he, “when and how were you robbed?” “It 
was in the night-time,” she said, “ while I was 
asleep.” ‘ But,” replied the Caliph, “why did 
you not watch against the thieves? Surely 
it was your own fault if you were robbed 
while you were asleep. Why should you 
expect me to make good your loss?” “I 
slept,” said the woman, “because I thought 
that you watched.” The Caliph was so much 
struck by her confidence in his good govern- 
ment, that he ordered her loss to be made up 
out of his own treasure, and sent her away 
rejoicing. 

This story illustrates the feeling of the 
Psalmist that he is so sure that God Who 
watches over him neither slumbers nor sleeps 
that he can leave all to His care, certain that 
in any moment of difficulty or danger he has 
only to look up to God for help to be imme- 
diately succoured. 

How often we cry for aid in our need, 
without any real faith in God’s protecting 
care! We must lift up our eyes to the hills 
for help, in the sure confidence that our eyes 
will always meet the eye of God watching 
us, and therefore that help will always be at 
hand. 

The Psalmist proclaims, “The Lord is thy 
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defence upon thy right hand; so that the 
sun shall not burn thee by day, neither the 
moon by night.” The sun, perhaps, may be 
taken to typify the scorching heat which 
comes from that furnace of temptation 
through which we so often have to pass 
The moon rather represents those more 
subtle and insidious dangers which the powers 
of darkness bring to bear upon us in the 
night of this world. But the promise of the 
Psalmist is, “The Lord shall keep thee from 
all evil: yea, it is even He that shall keep 
thy soul.” From all evil, whether it be the 
open assaults of temptation or the more 
hidden but not less dangerous suggestions 
of the Evil One himself. We can say, in the 
words of another psalm, “ Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil: for Thou art with me; 
Thy rod and Thy staff comfort me.” * 

Lastly, we have the promise, “The Lord 
shall keep thy going out, and thy coming 
in, from this time forth for evermore.” In 
the Offices of the Church this has always 
been the benediction given to persons starting 
on a journey, the invoking of God’s blessing, 
God's protection, upon the going forth and 
the coming back, therefore upon the whole 
journey. There is, however, a time when 

* Psa, xxiii. 4, 
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this benediction has a special meaning—at 
our death-bed, when we go forth on the 
journey from which there is no return. In 
that journey across the river of death God 
shall keep us. This is the “going out.” And 
then the “coming in”—when the heavenly 
country is reached God shall welcome us 
home; our Lord shall say, if we have trusted 
Him, “Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant: enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
“Come, ye blessed of My Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world.” * 


* Cf. St. Matt. xxv. 21, 34. 
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SERMON IV 





SERMON IV 


“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh my help. My help cometh even from the Lord, 
Who hath made heaven and earth.”—Psa. cxxi. 1, 2. 


A Meas first of the Graduals brings before us 
a picture of the soul in this world, con- 
strained to dwell with Mesech and to have 
its habitation among the tents of Kedar, in 
trouble and distress from lying lips and 
tongues, beset on all sides by those who are 
enemies unto peace. In the second psalm we 
have a change. In our trouble and distress, 
in our loneliness and isolation, where can we 
look for help? The answer is found in the 
words of my text, in the resolution of the 
Psalmist: “I will lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills, from whence cometh my help.” 
The imagery of the psalm, of course, is 
taken from the natural features of the Holy 
Land. The dwellers in the valleys look for 
help in time of oppression to the more 
war-like hill tribes. But taking the words 
43 
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mystically, we naturally ask, What do the hills 
represent? There are many answers; but let 
us confine ourselves now to one, the answer 
suggested by St. Augustine and developed by 
later writers, and which is especially appro- 
priate to our consideration to-day—that the 
hills represent the saints.* 

St. Augustine, in his commentary, says, 
“ By the mountains are to be understood the 
great and renowned among men; for who,” 
he asks, “is greater than St. John Baptist ? 
What kind of a mountain was that in regard 
to which the Lord Himself said, ‘ Among them 
that are born of women there hath not risen 
a greater than John the Baptist.’ Surely we 
see this great mountain shining, hear it con- 
fessing. Confessing what? ‘Of His fulness 
have all we received, and grace for grace.’ + 
Of whose fulness have the mountains received ? 
Of His from Whom is our help; for our help 
is not in the mountains but from Him whose 
light illuminates the mountains, from Him 
Who made heaven and earth.” 

When the day dawns and the darkness of 
the night is dispersed, it is the mountains 
which catch and reflect the first rays of the 
rising sun. Those in the valleys, who have 
been watching for the dawn, first behold a 


* This sermon was preached on the Feast of All Saints. 
+ St. John i. 16. 
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golden thread of light illuminating the 
mountain peaks. It is the sign that dawn 
is at hand, and later, as the sun rises above 
the horizon, the valleys themselves are bathed 
in its glorious light. So, says St. Augustine, 
is it with the Apostles and first preachers of 
the Gospel. The Sun of Righteousness rose 
and first brought light to the Apostles and 
disciples of our Lord, and they reflected that 
light in their preaching to the world. 

Later writers, and especially the Venerable 
Bede, have carried the idea further, and have 
remarked that as the hills are of different 
altitudes, some towering far above others, 
so the saints differ from one another; the 
Apostles and St. John the Baptist, like great 
mountains, first catching the light of the 
rising Sun of Righteousness, and reflecting 
it upon the world; and then the lesser saints 
in later generations like the foot-hills, yet 
still standing out above the valleys and the 
plains, and in their measure in different ages 
shining like lights amid the darkness of the 
world. 

The Psalmist, in the darkness of trouble, 
resolves to lift up his eyes unto the hills. 
And surely it is true that of all the festivals 
of the Church’s year none is more generally 
helpful than the feast we are keeping to-day 
—the Feast of All Saints. Helpful, first, 
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because the saints are our examples. We 
do not forget that our Lord is our great 
Example, but then the very perfection of His 
life dazzles us, and we cannot escape the 
thought that He not only was sinless, but 
that He could not sin; that He not only was 
man, but that He was God. The saints, how- 
ever, were like ourselves: poor, weak men 
and women, with the same trials and difficul- 
ties which we have to bear, and with no 
greater helps than God offers to us. The 
saints did not attain to their holiness and 
glory by any special privilege of birth or 
intellect. The majority of them were poor, 
many of them were unlearned, none of them 
discovered any short cut or easy road to 
sanctity. They had, as I have said, only the 
same grace that we have—the grace which 
comes through prayer and alms-deeds, the 
grace which is conveyed to us by the Sacra- 
ments. The great difference between us and 
them probably is that they used the grace so 
much more faithfully than we do. 

Then, again, when we think of the saints 
to-day we can think of some who had pre- 
cisely the same difficulties in life to surmount 
that we have. There were some with just 
our temperament and temptations, just our 
age and circumstances of life; but the fact 
that they did conquer and are now numbered 
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with the saints in glory must surely encourage 
us in our struggle. If they could attain to 
the heights of sanctity, there is not the 
slightest reason why we should not. All 
that is wanting is goodwill on our part. 
God loves us as much as He loved them. 
God will help us with His grace as He helped 
them. So that we may, in the words of the 
Psalmist, say, in the troubles of life and 
especially those troubles which come to us 
as sojourners in a sinful world, “I will lift 
up mine eyes unto the hills [the saints], 
from whence cometh my help.” I will learn 
from their examples how to endure and how 
to gain the victory. 

We may observe that in this first verse the 
second clause in the Hebrew is most probably 
interrogative. It is not, “I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my 
help” ; but “TI will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills,” and then follows the question, “From 
whence cometh my help?” and the answer 
is found in the next verse: “ My help cometh,” 
not from the saints directly, but “from the 
Lord, Who hath made heaven and earth,” 
Who is the Keeper of Israel. My help 
cometh whence the saints got their help— 
from God Himself. 

Why, then, may we ask, should we lift up 
our eyes to the mountains if our help doeg 
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not come from them? And certainly, if we 
adopt St. Augustine’s interpretation, we shall 
see that the light which illuminates the 
mountains is not generated but only reflected 
by them. The light comes from the sun. 
So in regard to the saints. They are brilliant 
with no light of their own but with the light 
which streams from the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, and which they reflect in their lives. 
The saints, however, help us not only by 
their example but by their prayers. They 
are nearer to God than we are, in the sense 
that they are holier. St. James tells us that 
“the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much.”* And certainly the 
saints were righteous men. So we lift up 
our eyes to them for help in the sense that 
we ask their intercessions. There is a deep- 
rooted dislike in the minds of some to asking 
the prayers of the saints. It is, of course, 
the result of traditional prejudice, and will 
not for one moment stand in the face of a 
reasonable investigation. There is no doubt 
that devotions to the saints have been greatly 
abused ; but it is a recognised principle that 
the abuse of a thing does not forbid its 
proper use. Not only were devotions to the 
saints abused in the Middle Ages, but the 
use of the Sacraments themselves; and yet 
* St. James v. 16. 
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we do not dream of giving up the Sacraments 
because they were misused. ; 

Why, then, should we give up so Catholic 
and helpful a practice as asking the’ inter- 
cessions of the saints? To hear some people 
talk one would think that the only really 
dangerous persons in the world were the 
saints, and that though we pray that we 
may be numbered among the saints in glory 
everlasting hereafter, it is best to have as 
little to do with the saints as we possibly 
can now. To read Protestant literature one 
would reach the conclusion that while the 
prayers of sinners are very desirable, so that 
it is quite wise to ask our fellow-sinners 
to pray for us, the prayers of righteous 
people are very dangerous, so that it is quite 
wrong to ask the saints to pray for us. 
This, I need hardly point out, is in direct 
opposition to the passage I have just quoted 
from St. James. 

But what does the Collect for All Saints’ 
Day teach us? It begins, “O Almighty God, 
Who hast knit together thine elect in one 
communion and fellowship, in the mystical 
body of Thy Son Christ our Lord.” What 
do we understand by this communion and 
fellowship ?. What do we mean by the 
article of the Creed wherein we daily profess 
our belief in the “Communion of saints”? 
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Do we mean by communion and fellowship 
that we ought to have nothing to do with 
them? Surely the words suggest precisely 
the opposite. All God’s elect are knit together 
in one body, the mystical Body of Christ ; 
and the life-blood of the Church, which is the 
Holy Ghost, circulates, so to speak, through 
that whole Body. Now that Body is divided 
into three classes: the Church Triumphant 
in heaven, where our Lord Jesus Christ reigns 
with the saints and holy angels; the Church 
Expectant in the intermediate state: those 
souls who, while free from temptation and 
sin, and in a state of perfect safety, are not 
sufficiently holy to enter upon the vision of 
God, but who, during their state of purifi- 
cation, are helped by the prayers of the 
Church on earth and in heaven; and then 
there is the third division, to which we all 
belong—the Church Militant, the fighting 
Church in this world. All these three 
divisions are bound together in closest union ; 
and certainly the first and most elementary 
act of corporate life in that fellowship is 
prayer. All members of the Body pray. 
Without prayer what is this fellowship but 
an empty name? Every part of the divided 
Catholic Church recognises this. 

We look up to the mountains for help. 
We look up to the saints for the help of 
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their examples, and ask for the help of theiz 
prayers. They from their heights look down 
upon us in our warfare with intense interest. 
As the Epistle to the Hebrews reminds us, 
we are compassed about by a great cloud of 
witnesses.* Their interest may be traced 
not only to the fact that our warfare is a 
continuation of that same battle which they 
once fought, but also to the fact that the 
consummation of their bliss depends upon 
our final victory ; for though even now in 
the disembodied state they behold God face 
to face, yet there will be an increment to 
their Beatitude when, once again united to 
their bodies, they attain to the full perfection 
of their nature, and in it reign upon the 
thrones of heaven. They see how difficult 
is our struggle, and sympathise with us in 
every effort we make; and their sympathy 
is expressed by prayers to God to aid us. 
From whence cometh our help? Not directly 
from the saints, but indirectly from their 
intercessions ; directly from God Who answers 
their prayers and ours, and sends us help 
to aid us in our moments of deepest need. 

Before we pass from this psalm we must 
notice that the last verse applies to the saints 
in a very special sense. “The Lord shall keep 
thy going out, and thy coming in: from this 

* Cf. Heb. xii. 1. 
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time forth for evermore.” The saints have 
gone out from us for ever. They have come 
into their heavenly habitations; and their 
God who preserved them through all the 
difficulties and dangers of life shall keep 
them amid the glories of heaven from this 
time forth for evermore. 


SERMON V 





SERMON V 


““T was glad when they said unto me, We will go into 
the house of the Lord.”—Psa. cxxii. 1. 


HIS psalm, more perhaps than any of 
the Graduals, bears evidences of having 
been composed with reference to the three 
yearly festivals at which all males were re- 
quired to go up to Jerusalem to keep the 
feast. It has the name of David in the 
title, and internal evidence points somewhat 
strongly to the time of David, although many 
modern writers, from the same. internal 
evidence, deduce an argument for a much 
later date—that of the return from the 
Captivity. They say that the “house of the 
Lord,” the temple, was not built until after 
David’s time. But, while this is true, the 
term “house of the Lord” occurs frequently 
in other undoubted Davidic psalms, referring 
not to the temple but to the tabernacle.* 


* Cf. Psa. v. 7, xxvii. 4, lv. 15. 
65 
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We find it also constantly used earlier than 
David’s time.* 

The injunction that all males should appear 
three times a year before the Lord dates from 
the Exodus.+ It was fulfilled, of course, 
until David's time by visiting the tabernacle, 
wherever it was, at Shiloh or Gibeon; but 
after David had brought the ark to Mount 
Zion it seems very probable that he did all 
in his power to revive the ancient obligation 
which did so much to make Jerusalem the 
centre of national unity. That unity had 
its beginning in David’s reign, and there 
was then probably an enthusiastic patriotism 
which after Solomon’s time greatly dimin- 
ished. The third and fourth verses: “ Jeru- 
salem is built as a city that is at unity in 
itself. For thither the tribes go up, even 
the tribes of the Lord,” could hardly be 
applied to the period after the Captivity, 
when Jerusalem, instead of being compactly 
built, was a ruin, and the tribes of the Lord 
were dispersed so that only two tribes and 
a few stragglers from the others remained. 
Altogether it seems most probable that the 
ancient title is correct in indicating David as 
the author of this psalm. 


* Cf. Exod. xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 26; Deut. xxiii. 18; Josh. vi 
24; Judg. xix. 18; 1 Sam. i. 7, 24. 
+ Exod. xxiii.17; Deut. xvi. 16. 
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The writer is, it seems, dwelling in the 
country, and, as the time of one of the great 
feasts draws near, his neighbours invite him 
to join their caravan and to go up and keep 
the feast. The psalm records the joy with 
which the invitation is accepted, “I was glad 
when they said unto me, We will go into the 
house of the Lord,” and the happy remin- 
iscences of previous visits, “ Our feet have 
stood in thy gates” *—together with a de- 
scription of Jerusalem as compactly built, 
“ Jerusalem is built as a city that is compact 
together.” Some have understood this ex- 
pression to refer to the natural configuration 
of the ground on which the city stood. We 
know there were two great ravines, the 
valley of the Kedron and of Hinnom, which 
acted both as boundaries and natural defences 
to the city on two sides. If, as seems 
probable, the Valley of the Tyropzon in 
earlier times formed a fosse within a fosse, 
shutting in Zion and Mount Moriah into one 
compact mass not more than half a mile in 
width, the expression becomes still more 
striking. 

But for ourselves what does the psalm 
mean, and in what sense can we use it? 

* The Hebrew is in the perfect tense, not in the future. 


It is either “have stood” or “‘are standing.” It cannot be 
translated “ shall stand.” 
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We may take it certainly of those invita- 
tions to go up to the house of the Lord, 
the church, which are given us so frequently, 
but especially at the great festivals of the 
Church. We are keeping one to-day,* and 
it may not be amiss to bring before you 
the privilege and obligation of observing the 
Church’s festivals. 

There is a serious danger in our own days 
of appreciating but slightly that which costs 
us very little. The services of the Church 
are so frequent and so perfectly rendered 
now, in comparison with what they were 
a generation ago, that we take them very 
much as a matter of course; and fast and 
festival do not make the impression upon 
our spiritual lives which they used to, and 
which the Church intends that they should. 
People who live in country places, far away 
from any church, often make great efforts 
and take long journeys to attend infrequent 
services which are held by missionaries. And 
what is the result? They prize highly an 
ordinary service because it has cost them 
some self-denial to be present at it. But we 
who have the church at our very doors (as 
in our own parish, where we have at least 
four services every week-day, and more on 


* This sermon was preached on the Sunday in the Octave 
of all Saints. 
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Sunday) take its services too much as @ 
matter of course. Attendance upon them 
involves very little self-denial, and the result 
is that the privilege of going up to God's 
house is not esteemed as it should be. 

David could say: “One thing have I 
desired of the Lord, which I will require: 
even that I may dwell in the house of the 
Lord all the days of my life, to behold the 
fair beauty of the Lord, and to visit His 
temple.”* Are not these words somewhat 
unreal upon our lips? Is it the one thing 
that we desire above all things, the one 
thing which we absolutely require, to be 
able to go up daily to God's house ? 

When we go away for the summer are we 
careful to inquire whether there is a church 
in the place we select, and do we regard 
this as so important as to determine our 
choice in the matter? Or, on the other 
hand, if there be no church anywhere near, 
are we rather glad of the excuse for spending 
some months without any Church services, 
as though we were heathen? 

When a friend says to us, Let us go to 
church and keep such and such a festival, 
perhaps a saint's day, can we say the words 
of the psalm: “I was glad when they said 
unto me, We will go into the house of the 

* Pga, xxvil. 4. 
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Lord”? Or would it be more true if we 
said, I was glad it was raining, or a friend 
had come to see me, or that I had some other 
excuse for neglecting my duty of going to 
church ? 

In this age of indifference one looks back 
with sadness to the time, scarcely a genera- 
tion ago, when people prized so much more 
highly their Church privileges, perhaps 
because they had to exercise so much more 
self-denial to obtain them. I can remember 
in my first curacy, thirty-five years ago, 
when there was only one church within 
many miles with a saint’s day celebration. 
I had to walk twelve miles always to make 
my Communion. But one looked forward 
to those saints’ days. How glad one was 
when they came! And the very time taken 
up in the journey and the arrangements 
which had to be made to be away so long, 
all helped to enhance the sense of privilege 
in taking part in the celebration at that little 
village church. 

A year later I was invited to go up to 
keep the dedication festival of what was 
then one of the most beautiful churches 
in the country. I accepted the invitation, 
and the festival was a revelation to me 
which influenced my whole after-life. The 
services were more beautiful and _per- 
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fect than I had dreamed of in those 
days. 

In the little country town* the parish 
church was the centre of its whole life. 
The dedication festival was in those days 
the one great event of the year. Weeks 
before it every available room was secured 
for the use of visitors, not only in the town 
but in the villages around; and during the 
Octave of the festival the town must have 
been (on a small scale) something like 
Jerusalem at a great festival. I remember 
the first time I visited it and met the leading 
clergy and laity of the Catholic school from 
all parts of England; the procession, with 
a hundred priests in it; the beautiful church, 
with its history extending back to the days 
of St. Aldhelm, its founder, A.D. 680; the 
intense earnestness of the people. They 
could indeed sing the psalm, “I was glad 
when they said unto me We will go up 
into the house of the Lord.” Two years 
later, in 1874, I had the honour of being 
one of the clergy of the parish ; and all my 
work certainly since has been largely in- 
fluenced by what I learned there. 

Nowadays we have festivals with just as 
beautiful a service and even more perfect 


* Frome-Selwood, the parish of St. John the Baptist, of 
which the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett was vicar. 
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ritual and music, but the devotion is less, the 
numbers attending the services are smaller, 
the preparation for the festival, the self- 
denial connected with it, all are on a lower 
plane. And why is this? I suppose partly 
because it is no longer a novelty, but still 
more because it costs us so little. Those 
were days of persecution, when Churchmen 
had to suffer not only opposition, but the 
clergy even trial and imprisonment for their 
faith. But those were also days of intense 
religious joy, days for the return of which 
we must work and pray. 

Let us, then, examine ourselves how far 
we fulfil our duties, how far we prize our 
privileges in the matter of keeping the 
Church's festivals. 

We may also take this psalm of our journey 
heavenward, of our pilgrimage through the 
deserts of this world to the heavenly city, 
the new Jerusalem, where will be the house 
of the Lord in eternity. Then the opening 
words will tell of the joy with which we 
receive each invitation to go up higher— 
invitations which come from the priests of 
the Church in their sermons and ministra- 
tions, invitations which come from God’s 
providence through the trials and sorrows 
and difficulties of life, each one a call to 
go up to the house of the Lord in heaven. 
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For there is only one way by which we can 
go up to that house, and that is by the way 
of the Cross, by self-denial and self-sacrifice. 
Everything around us teaches us this. Our 
Lord tells us to behold the fowls of the air,* 
and to learn from them lessons of trustful- 
ness. But we may learn from them another 
lesson: for it has been pointed out that birds 
cannot rise from the earth to fly heavenward 
without spreading their wings, and when 
they spread their wings they form the 
sign of the Cross. There is no possibility 
of progress in the spiritual life, no path 
by which we can mount up heavenward, 
but by the way of the Cross, the narrow 
way, the way of suffering by which our 
Lord Jesus Christ went up, and which 
is marked by the footsteps of all His 
saints. 

“Our feet are standing in thy gates, O 
Jerusalem,” not “shall stand”; for even now, 
as citizens of heaven though still pilgrims, 
our feet are standing within its gates. Our 
Jerusalem is not only a city towards which 
we are journeying, and unto which we hope 
some day to come, but a city unto which 
we have come, and whose privileges we are 
now enjoying; for this the Epistle to the 
Hebrews asserts: “But ye are come unto 

* Of. St. Matt. vi. 26. 
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mount Sion, and unto the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem.” * 

Again, observe the Psalmist does not say, 
Our feet are standing at thy gates, but in thy 
gates; for the gates of the Church Militant 
are open to all, and those gates are shut 
neither by day nor by night. Though the 
heavenly city in the Book of Revelation is 
described as having twelve minor gates set 
- in its walls, to tell of the welcome to every 
nation and tribe, yet there is but one door, 
and that door is Christ, Who said, “I am 
the Door: by Me, if any man enter in, he 
shall be saved, and shall go in and out, and 
find pasture.” + If we have entered by that 
Door, our feet stand within the gates of the 
heavenly city, though we are still pilgrims 
and exiles in the Church Militant here on 
earth. 

“Jerusalem is built as a city that is at 
unity in itself.” This is more literally ren- 
dered in the Bible version “a city that is 
compact together.” This compactness may 
refer to the peculiar natural configuration 
of the city, to which we have already drawn 
attention; or it may signify that it was 
well built, with compact, regular streets, a 
contrast to the straggling villages and 
country towns from which the pilgrims 

* Heb, xii. 22. + St. John x, 9, 
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came. A deeper meaning has, however, 
always been seen here in that Jerusalem is 
thus regarded as the federal Capital of all 
the tribes, with its one common sanctuary, 
the House of the Lord. For us, however, 
this verse has a special significance; for it 
refers to that city which is being builded 
now, and of which we are living stones. This 
world is the quarry, or better, perhaps, the 
mason’s yard in which the stones are being 
cut and squared and polished, ready for their 
places in the city of God. Here the special 
character of each is being developed for 
eternity, just as in the mason’s yard the 
traceries are sculptured on the capitals which 
are to adorn some great church as long as 
it shall stand. 

“ For thither the tribes go up [went up], 
even the tribes of the Lord: to testify unto 
Israel, to give thanks unto the name of the 
Lord.” The past tense here seems to refer 
to the time when, under the throne of 
David, Jerusalem was indeed the centre of 
national unity. After Jeroboam this ceased 
to be the case, although after the captivity 
some few individuals from the dispersed 
tribes went up to keep the feasts. 

The tribes of the Lord went up to testify 
or for a testimony unto Israel. The word 
sometimes means to bear witness. And how 
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great a witness to the heathen world was 
this going up to Jerusalem of the Jew of 
the dispersion! From Babylon and Alex- 
andria, from Rome, from Corinth, from 
Ephesus and Antioch, from all the great 
cities of the Roman Empire in which were 
colonies of Jews, numbers went up year by 
year to perform the great act of their re- 
ligion. They undertook a long and dangerous 
journey, gave up valuable time, endured 
great hardships. For what? To go up to 
the house of the Lord to fulfil a religious 
obligation. What a witness to all the world 
was this of the living reality of his religious 
faith in a Jew! 

We have a similar opportunity of bearing 
witness to the truth of Christianity by the 
scrupulous care with which we fulfil its 
obligations. The Churchman who, wherever 
he may happen to be, takes pains, not only 
to go to church on Sunday, but to be present 
at the Lord’s own service, the Holy Com- 
munion, as the Church has commanded, 
bears a similar witness to the world of the 
value he sets upon his religion. The man 
who, when he is away from home, dispenses 
with church-going or satisfies himself with 
attendance upon one of the lesser services, 
justifies the world in thinking that his religion 
is not to him a matter of supreme importance. 
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If we desire to do our part in winning back 
the world to the Church, we must be very 
careful to keep all the Church’s rules, even 
at considerable inconvenience and cost to our- 
selves. Men are not attracted to an easy- 
going form of religion which allows each 
man to dispense himself from what he finds 
irksome. That which arrests men’s attention, 
and compels their admiration, is the religion 
of a man who has the courage of his con- 
victions and who is proud of his obedience 
to his Church’s rules. 

In the fullest sense this verse is a prophecy 
of that great day when all the tribes of the 
Lord will go up to Jerusalem to testify to 
God’s goodness to them in this life, to 
testify through all eternity to the mercies 
of that marvellous Providence which kept 
them safe all the days of their pilgrimage 
here. 

“For there is the seat of judgment, even 
the seat of the house of David.” This is the 
third glory of Jerusalem: that it is not 
merely stately and strong in beauty, and the 
gathering place of the tribes, but that it is the 
seat of kingly power and justice. Christian 
writers have seen here the fulfilment of those 
two sayings of our Lord: “For the Father 
judgeth no man, but hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son,” and “ Ye also shall 
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sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel.” * 

This psalm is a psalm of joy and thanks- 
giving for every opportunity of serving God 
in His house here and in that house not 
made with hands, eternal hereafter, and in 
all the long pilgrimage which lies between 
these two. 


* §t. John v. 22; St. Matt. xix. 28. 
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SERMON VI 


““O pray for the peace of Jerusalem: they shall prosper 
that love thee.”—Psa. exxii. 6. 


N the first part of this psalm we have had 
brought before us the duty and privilege 
of worshipping in the house of the Lord, and 
especially of keeping the festivals of the 
Church. In the second part our attention 
is drawn to the duty of intercession for the 
Church, and the reward which follows it. 
It is not enough for us to join in the services 
of our own parish. We must think of the 
needs of the Church throughout the world. 
We must pray for the peace and prosperity 
of the Church. 

This intercession should occupy a very 
prominent position in our prayers, and should 
form a very definite part of our rule of life. 
If only we realised what tremendous interests 
are involved in the Church’s peace and pros- 
perity, and our own deep responsibility for 


furthering those interests by reason of the 
7 
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fact that we are members of the Church, and 
that if one member neglects his duty the 
whole body suffers by that neglect! It is not 
enough to pray for the peace of the Church 
generally. We should think of the needs of 
different parts of Christendom, the character 
of the warfare which has to be waged by the 
Church in different lands. 

In our own country, consider the difficulties 
which now confront the Church: the attempt 
of politicians, who are unworthy of the name 
of statesmen, to deprive the children of the 
Church of religious education; the effort of 
the godless and indifferent to suppress en- 
thusiasm and devotion in God’s service, and 
to hold in iron-bound fetters to the State the 
consciences and religious liberties of Church- 
men in England. These are the principal 
attacks now being made upon the Church 
in our own land; but, on the other hand, 
we must bear in mind, or better, bear in our 
hearts, the work which the Church has to 
do in the face of these difficulties, the work 
of bringing religion to rich and poor, to those 
whose hearts are hardened by avarice and 
greed, to those whose lives are corrupted by 
luxury and wealth, as well as to the masses 
who are crushed beneath the burden of 
poverty and hardship, and are embittered 
towards the rich. 
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Here we have subjects enough for inter- 
cession. In praying for the peace of the 
Church we must pray for the conversion of 
the sinful, the enlightenment of the ignorant 
and prejudiced, the guidance of those in 
authority in the State, and for wisdom for 
our spiritual rulers in dealing with the 
momentous issues which confront the Church. 
How earnestly we should pray, how fre- 
quently, for the needs of the Church in 
England! 

Then, if we look across the Channel, we see 
a warfare going on in France, a warfare 
which has for its object the crushing out 
of all religion at the instance of those who 
are utterly godless. So may we go from 
country to country where the Church for 
years has ruled, and find everywhere her 
rule disputed, her laws broken, her people 
oppressed, and all claiming the prayers 
of those who care for the peace of Jeru- 
salem. 

Or, yet again, if we look away from the old 
world to new lands where the banner of the 
Cross is being unfurled and the Gospel 
preached to the heathen, we see the one 
encouraging feature of Church life to-day— 
zeal in missionary work together with a 
splendid response on the part of the heathen. 
But this missionary work demands our 
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prayers. It is a great warfare, and we 
must pray for the peace of Jerusalem, the 
prosperity and success of its missions. 

Prayer for the peace of the Church. What 
does this involve? Not a truce with evil, 
not friendship with the world, but the 
possession of that gift of which Christ said, 
“My peace I give unto you: not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you.”* This does not 
mean sacrifice of truth; and yet it does 
mean earnest longing for unity between those 
in the Christian fold who are separated by 
error or misunderstanding, and, above all, 
it means a greater love for the Lord of the 
whole Church. 

When the Psalmist says, “O pray for the 
peace of Jerusalem,” he adds a promise: 
“They shall prosper that love thee.” And 
the word translated “prosper” in the Hebrew 
conveys the idea of one who enjoys security, 
tranquillity, rest. Do we love the Church? 
And how do we show our love? By 
obedience and self-sacrifice? For there is 
no other way in which love can be shown. 
But they who love the Church are promised 
prosperity. We are told of the Egyptian 
midwives who feared the Lord, that God 
made them houses;+ and of Obed-edom that 
on account of his care for the ark of the 

* §t. John xiv. 27, t Cf. Exod. i. 21, 
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Lord, the Lord blessed Obed-edom and all 
his household.* 

“Peace be within thy walls: and plenteous- 
ness within thy palaces.” From this we learn 
that the peace of which the Psalmist speaks 
is interior, “within thy walls,” “within thy 
palaces.” And such is always the peace of 
the Church. Peace within, strife without ; 
for history shows us that the Church is never 
more at peace within than when she is 
persecuted by the world around her. Peace 
and plenteousness generally go together: for 
war times are always hard times. And what 
times are harder than when there is strife 
within the Church, when the Body of Christ 
is rent by factious disputes and bitter con- 
troversies! The Church Militant expects to 
live in continual war with the world; but 
that does not in any way interfere with 
her own interior peace; and indeed the 
condition of successful resistance to the 
world’s attacks is the twofold blessing for 
which the Psalmist prays: peace and plen- 
teousness. Peace: that is, unity amongst 
the defenders within the walls; and plen- 
teousness: that is, abundant provision for 
the siege which the Church has to endure. 

This plenteousness may be taken of the 
abundant grace which the Church possesses 

* Cf. 2 Sam, vi. 11, 
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when she is at peace within herself and at 
war with the world. When she is at peace 
with the world and at war within herself 
plenteousness gives place to poverty of grace. 
How wonderfully this law has been illustrated 
in the ages of persecution, when all around 
the Church there has been darkness but within 
the light of grace, the joy of peace! And then 
have come times when the world has ceased 
to persecute, has made truce with the Church, 
and the Church, having no exterior foe to 
fight against, has been broken up by inter- 
necine strife until the grace of love and the 
joy of peace seem altogether to have departed 
from her midst. 

“QO pray for the peace of Jerusalem.” In 
these words we have a play upon the name 
Jerusalem, which signified the city of peace. 
Peace was her name, and the Psalmist calls 
upon her children to pray that her condition 
may verify her title. The word “Jerusalem” 
signifies the “city of peace,” though some 
have translated it the “vision of peace.” 
How many visions of peace we have which 
are never realised for lack of prayer! We 
must pray if our visions are to become 
actualities. 

Again, we may regard this passage as 
referring to the Church surrounded by her 
enemies and yet safe because within her is 
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her Lord Who is her Peace. If He is reigning 
within, that is, if we are recognising His rule 
and keeping His commandments, peace and 
prosperity will always be our lot. 

“For my brethren and companions’ sakes: 
I will wish thee prosperity.” Our brethren 
and companions are to be helped by the 
Church’s peace. We must not be selfish in 
our religion, and think only of the needs 
of our own soul, the progress of our own 
spiritual life; but we must pray for each 
member of Christ’s Body, and especially for 
those who are living and working with us 
as our companions. St. Jerome, thinking of 
our Lord as our peace, seems to place these 
words in Christ’s own lips, and makes them, 
as it were, a prophecy of that prayer for His 
brethren, that they may “be with Me where 
I am.”* “Where I am.” That is, in the 
earthly Jerusalem first, and then in the 
heavenly; now with Christ in the Church 
Militant, hereafter with Him in the Church 
Triumphant. 

“Yea, because of the house of the Lord our 
God: I will seek to do thee good.” The house 
of the Lord, the temple, sanctified Jerusalem. 
It was the very centre and life of the city. It 
ought to be so with us. In the previous verse 
love for the brethren is the cause of our 

* St. John xvii. 24. 
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prayer for the Church’s peace: “For my 
brethren and companions’ sakes: I will wish 
thee prosperity.” Now it is love for God: 
“Because of the house of the Lord our God: 
I will seek to do thee good *"—literally, “I 
will say, Peace be within thee.” “TI will seek 
to do thee good”; and this seeking implies 
diligently working for the Church’s welfare, 
making it the main thought of our lives 
as well as the great topic of our prayers. 
Speaking of His individual kingdom in our 
soul, Christ said, “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God, and His righteousness; and all these 
things shall be added unto you”;* by “these 
things” meaning all that is necessary for our 
life in this world. We are to seek first the 
kingdom of God, and His righteousness; first 
for ourselves: for this is our individual life ; 
then for the good of the Church: for that is 
our corporate life. 


* St. Matt. vi. 38, 
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“ Unto Thee lift I up mine eyes, O Thou that dwellest in 
the heavens. Behold, even as the eyes of servants look 
unto the hand of their masters, and as the eyes of a maiden 
unto the hand of her mistress: even so our eyes wait 
upon the Lord our God, until He have mercy upon us.”— 
Psa, oxxiii. 1, 2. 


Ale this psalm, the fourth of the Graduals, 

we notice at once an advance in spiritual 
apprehension. The Psalmist no longer lifts 
up his eyes unto the hills, which shine only 
with the reflected light of the rising sun, but 
he lifts up his eyes unto the Sun itself, the 
Sun of Righteousness, God Himself. 

Most commentators consider this psalm to 
have been written during the exile, when the 
captivity and ruin of the temple at Jerusalem 
had taught the Israelites the lesson that it 
was not needful to go up to Sion in order to 
find God, but that He could and would hear 
the cry of prayer from any quarter of the 
globe. An anonymous Greek commentator 

q7 8 
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takes the whole psalm as representing the 
troubles of the returning exiles, worn out 
by the hardships of their long journey, and 
exposed to the opposition and contempt of 
the heathen tribes which had been settled 
in Palestine—those Samaritans and Arabians 
of whom we read so much in the Book of 
Nehemiah. 

“Unto Thee lift I up mine eyes, O Thou 
that dwellest in the heavens.” We ought to 
be very thankful if we can say this: for it 
is a sign that we have eyes, spiritual eyes, 
eyes of the soul; whereas many, perhaps 
indeed most of those around us, are in various 
degrees of blindness, seeing the things of this 
world which delight their physical sight, but 
knowing little or nothing of those glories of 
heaven—those beauties of the Word of God 
which can only be spiritually discerned. St. 
Paul says: “The natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God: for they 
are foolishness unto him: neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned.” * 

Physical sight needs cultivation. Persons 
who squint badly generally acquire the habit 
of using only one eye, and to a great extent 
lose the sight of the other one for want of 
exercise. How much more is this the case 

* 1 Cor. ii, 14, 
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with spiritual sight! If we do not use the 
eyes of our soul they become atrophied. 
Physiologists tell us that the embryo oyster 
has eyes, but as it has no occasion to use 
them they waste away. We know that the 
fish in the caves of Kentucky and elsewhere 
are sightless because they have never come 
in contact with light. So it is with the eyes 
of the soul. To lift them up to God implies 
effort—continuous effort; and if we do not 
make that effort they deteriorate, lose their 
power of sight, and gradually become 
atrophied. 

God is the light of the soul; and if we 
do not come in contact with that light, 
though we may have rudimentary organs 
of spiritual sight, they cannot be developed. 
Hence the importance of prayer: for it is 
in prayer chiefly that we lift up our eyes 
to God. It is not always easy to pray. As 
we know, God seems very far off sometimes. 
He seems far off, but He is, indeed, near. For 
as the sun on a stormy day is hidden by 
clouds, so that we cannot see it, yet we 
know that it is just as near to the earth 
as when we see it shining in all its splendour ; 
so, often, the storms which sweep over our 
souls for a while hide God from our sight. 

All storms, however, are but superficial 
disturbances. In Nature the storm which 
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lashes the sea into fury leaves the water 
a few fathoms below undisturbed; and the 
cyclone which roots up trees and carries 
away houses is only local, and its sphere 
is confined to the surface of the earth, for, 
a few miles above, the rarer atmosphere is 
probably unaffected by it. So it is with 
the storms which so often discourage us in ~ 
our spiritual life. They are superficial. They 
come between us and the conscious realisation 
of God’s presence. But God is just as near 
to us while they are raging as when all seems 
quiet in our soul. We must determine, 
therefore, when we cannot see God, that 
we will at least look towards Him—that 
is, that we will lift up our eyes unto 
Him. 

“Behold, even as the eyes of servants.” 
This word “Behold” is addressed to God. 
We invite Him, nay, challenge Him, to regard 
the lowly and hopeful attitude of our souls. 
How can we use these words if our souls are 
not truly fixed upon Him? 

The illustration in this verse is indeed a 
striking one. It is drawn from the customs 
of the Orient in ancient times, when slaves 
watched with diligent care the slightest 
indications of their master’s wish. Easterns 
speak less than we do, and often give 
directions to their slaves by a motion of 
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the hand without the utterance of any 
word. This habit, however, requires the 
most watchful attention lest the sign given 
may be unnoticed by the servant. I have 
read a description of a household in Egypt 
where slaves stood silent at the end of the 
room, their hands crossed upon their breasts, 
their eyes fixed upon their master, ready to 
anticipate his wishes, or at least to obey the 
slightest indication of them. 

“As the eyes of servants look unto the 
hand of their masters, . . . even so our 
eyes wait upon the Lord our God.” The 
word rendered “servants” of course means 
slaves, as it generally does in Holy Scripture. 
Where in the New Testament we translate 
* Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ,” the Apostle 
wrote “Paul, a bondslave.” The difference 
between a servant and a slave is, of course, 
great. The one can exercise his own will; 
the other must obey his master’s will. St. 
Paul deliberately chose the term “bond slave” 
as expressing, perhaps, two things: first, 
that love which had so taken possession of 
his heart that it had caused him to give 
himself ‘absolutely to the service of the 
Master, Who said on the last night of His 
life, “If ye love Me, keep My command- 
ments;”* secondly, that absolute devotion 


* St. John xiv. 16. 
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to God’s Will which involved the entire 
surrender of his own will. 

But we read: “The eyes of servants [look] 
unto the hand of their masters.” What is 
here signified by the hand? Surely the Hand 
of God as manifested in all His works. We 
must therefore study those works, first in the 
wonders of Nature, then in the mysteries of 
grace, but especially in the workings of God’s 
providence in our own lives; for providence 
is God’s Hand ruling our lives. How do we 
accept its rule? In sorrow and affliction are 
we rebellious? In poverty and hardship are 
we patient? In chastisement are we lovingly 
submissive, remembering that “whom the 
Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom He receiveth ”? * 

The eyes of God’s servants should indeed be 
on their Master’s Hand in reverence, adoring 
His inscrutable ways; for we must realise 
that God’s ways are inscrutable, because God 
is infinite. If we could always understand 
God’s ways, either God would not be in- 
finite or our minds would not be finite. 
We must reverently adore, but we cannot 
always explain. 

Then, again, our eyes must be on our 
Master’s Hand in attention, lest we miss and 
lose its purpose for us. Men sometimes reach 

* Heb. xii. 6. 
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the close of life without ever finding out the ~ 
work that God had for them to do. It was 
because their eyes were not upon the Hand 
of God. Probably there were many times in 
their lives when the finger of God clearly 
pointed out the path of duty, but they were 
inattentive to God’s indications, so engrossed. 
in the things of the world, the pleasures or 
cares of life, that they did not notice the 
Hand of God pointing out the pathway which 
would have led them to heaven. 

When we are taking a journey by some un- 
known road, and are told to look out for an 
object—a tree or a house—which marks the 
place where we are to turn out of the main 
road, if we are so occupied with our own 
thoughts that we pass it, we may walk on 
and on for miles, and it is our own fault 
that we never reach our destination. So is 
it very often in life. “ As the eyes of ser- 
vants look unto the hand of their masters 

even so our eyes wait upon the Lord 
our God.” But if our eyes are not upon the 
Hand of God, but upon the passing interests 
of this world, we may lose our way, and 
wander. out of the narrow path which leads 
to heaven into the broad way whose end is 
destruction. 

Furthermore, the eyes of servants should 
be upon their Master's hand in obedience ; 
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since the offering up of our will is the 
highest expression of our love. Indeed, since 
the will is the sovereign power of the soul, 
ruling all our life and actions, it is only by 
the surrender of our will to God that we 
really give Him our whole selves. We may 
give Him our affections and yet sin grievously 
against Him. We may give Him our in- 
tellect, and, while believing thoroughly in 
His revelation, yet may lead ungodly lives. 
But if we give Him our will, we give Him 
the whole service of our being, for we place, 
as it were, in His Hands the power which 
rules our whole nature. 

Lastly, the eyes of servants should be upon 
their Master’s hand in hope, in expectation of 
blessings to be received from him. As St. 
Peter writes, “Gird up the loins of your 
mind, be sober, and hope to the end for the 
grace that is being brought unto you at the 
revelation of Jesus Christ.” * 

But for how long are we to keep the eyes of 
our soul fixed upon the Hand of God? Surely 
“until He have mercy upon us.” It is God’s 
purpose to have mercy upon us, for it is God’s 
property ever to have mercy and to forgive ; 
but we must patiently wait for the fulfilment 
of that purpose until He hears our prayer. 
But you may ask, When will He hear our 

* 1 St. Pet. i. 18. 
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prayer? Again St. Peter seems to suggest 
the answer, that it may not be until we have 
suffered awhile, until we have been made 
perfect through patient endurance.* How 
often we give up prayer, give up waiting 
just before we receive the answer. If we 
had had but a little more patience, a little 
more perseverance! God was just about to 
give all that we needed when we turned the 
eyes of our soul away from Him, abandoned 
our hope and prayer, and so precluded God 
from giving us what He desired to bestow 
upon us. 

Then we have the prayer, “Have mercy 
upon us.” This prayer is twice repeated. 
But there is a condition on which God’s 
merey depends; and that condition is that 
we should show mercy. In the Beatitudes 
our Lord says, “Blessed are the merciful: 
for they shall obtain mercy”;+ and in the 
parable of the unmerciful servant He tells 
us, “So likewise shall My heavenly Father 
do also unto you, if ye from your hearts 
forgive not every one his brother their tres- 
passes.” { The greatest saint as well as the 
greatest’ sinner depends for his hope of 
salvation on God’s mercy. Are we, there- 
fore, merciful? Merciful in thought, in our 


* Of. St. Jam. i, 8, 4; 1 St. Pet. v. 10. 
+ St. Matt. v. 7. t St. Matt. xviii. 35. 
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judgments of others, in our criticisms ? 
Merciful in word, in what we say of them 
and to them? Merciful in deed, in our 
actions? When we are tempted to be un- 
merciful let us strive to remember that we 
must cry ourselves to God for mercy, and 
that He has revealed that His answer de- 
pends upon our own practice of this virtue 
towards our fellow-sinners. 

In the last verse the Psalmist puts forth 
his misery as a plea that he may be heard: 
“Our soul is filled with the scornful reproof 
of the wealthy, and with the despitefulness 
of the proud.” This doubtless referred 
both to the captives in Babylon, who were 
despised by their masters and treated with 
contempt, and also to the returned exiles, 
who experienced much the same treatment 
from those who had been settled in the 
Holy Land, and who probably regarded the 
returning captives as intruders. But it has 
also a very real application to ourselves. 
If we are God’s servants the world will 
scorn us; ay, more than scorn us—hate us. 
Christ warns us of this when He says, “ If 
ye were of the world, the world would love 
his own: but because ye are not of the 
world, but I have chosen you out of the 
world, therefore the world hateth you.” * 

* §t. John xv. 19. 
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We shall sometimes have to endure much 
bitterness, even from those of our own 
kindred and household; but if it is for 
Christ’s sake, because we are trying to 
follow His voice, we have for our encourage- 
ment His promise: “Blessed are ye, when 
men shall revile you, and persecute you, and 
shall say all manner of evil against you 
falsely, for My sake. Rejoice and be ex- 
ceeding glad: for great is your reward in 
heaven.” * 

This psalm has been called “Oculus 
Sperans”—the “Hoping Eye.” God grant 
that we may strive better to live up to it, 
to keep the eyes of our soul lovingly fixed 
on His Hand, waiting joyfully to accept 
whatever in His good providence He sees 
fit to send us. 


* §$t. Matt. v. 11, 12. 
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‘“‘ Tf the Lord Himself had not been on our side, now may 
Israel say: if the Lord Himself had not been on our side, 
when men rose up against us ; 

They had swallowed us up quick, when they were so 
wrathfully displeased at us. 

Yea, the waters had drowned us, and the stream had 


gone over our soul. 
The deep waters of the proud had gone even over our 


soul, 
But praised be the Lord, who hath not given us over for 


a prey unto their teeth. 

Our soul is escaped even as a bird out of the snare of the 
fowler: the snare is broken, and we are delivered. 

Our help standeth in the Name of the Lord, Who hath 
made heaven and earth.” —Psa. exxiv. 1-7. 


SALM ecxxiv. is the last of the first 

quinary or group of psalms; for, as you 
have been reminded, the Graduals fall into 
three groups, each containing five psalms. 
Each group has its own character. The 
keynote to the first five is trouble and 
deliverance from trouble. The characteristic 


of the second is confidence, trust in God; 
95 
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while that of the last quinary is desire for 
communion with God. We shall find these 
thoughts recurring with more or less fre- 
quency in each of these three divisions. 

If we glance over the first five psalms we 
may notice distinct steps of advance in each. 
In the first we have trouble, with the cry 
to God for deliverance; in the next, the 
looking to God for help because He is our 
Keeper; in the third, joy in the service of 
His house, in worshipping Him in His temple; 
in the fourth, trustful waiting upon God, 
watching the Hand of His providence; and 
now in the last, recognition that our help 
has always come from Him, and therefore 
further acts of trust in Him. 

This psalm in its title is ascribed to David, 
and is thought by some to refer to his return 
to Jerusalem after Absalom’s rebellion. Other 
writers, such as Origen and Theodoret, regard 
it as celebrating the deliverances, after the 
captivity, from the various tribes settled in 
Palestine, which, as we read in the Book of 
Nehemiah, were persistently hostile to the 
Jews. It is, however, a psalm for all time, 
applicable not only to Israel in her various 
deliverances, but to the Christian Church 
throughout her history, and to the individual 
soul in its various dangers and escapes. 

There are a few expressions in the psalm 
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which may need explanation. The word 
“quick” in the second verse of course is 
equivalent to our word “ alive,” and is used 
in the same sense as we use it in the Creed: 
“To judge both the quick and the dead.” 
The image of the waters which threaten to 
drown us, and the stream which goes over 
our soul, the deep waters of the proud, is 
derived from the frequent floods caused by 
the overflow of the mountain streams in 
the spring, when men and beasts were sud- 
denly swept away by the rushing torrent 
overleaping its banks. This was the result, 
of course, of the melted snow suddenly 
filling the water-courses, and, finding no 
sufficient outlet, overflowing their banks. 
To those who dwelt in a mountainous region 
like Palestine, the illustration would come 
home with great force; since a river-bed 
which has been dry for months, after a 
storm or in the spring freshets, suddenly 
becomes a raging flood which carries every- 
thing before it. 

“The deep waters of the proud” is literally 
“the proudly swelling waters,” which so 
strikingly typify the opposition of the world, 
which threatens and indeed endeavours to 
swallow up and drown both the Church of 
Christ and the soul of the individual 
Christian. How many times in the Church’s 
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history has not this psalm been sung as a 
thanksgiving for one of those deliverances 
from danger which threatened indeed the 
very life of the Church! If we glance very 
briefly over the first centuries of the Church’s 
history we shall see how frequently she had 
occasion to utter this thanksgiving. 

At first the world tried to destroy the 
Church of Christ by brute force. For three 
centuries the fields of Europe, Asia Minor, and 
North Africa were drenched with the blood 
of the martyrs, and again and again it 
seemed as though the deep waters of the 
proud would swallow up and drown the 
struggling Communities of Christians. But 
God was on the Church’s side, and always 
saved her. 

Then Constantine and the world—I will 
not say were converted to Christianity, for 
they were not, they only accepted Chris- 
tianity ; but they strove to poison the very 
foundations of the Church's life by heresy, 
by the denial of the doctrine of the In- 
carnation, and, when the Church met one 
form of heresy, substituted for it some 
other theory equally destructive to Christian 
truth. For nearly three centuries, from the 
Council of Nicza to that of Chalcedon, the 
waters of error threatened to drown the truth. 
But God was on our side, and truth prevailed. 
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After this came the incursions of the bar- 
barians from the North, the Goths and 
Visigoths and Vandals, who almost swept 
orthodox Christianity from Southern Europe. 
But Catholic truth, like the leaven in the 
parable, gradually leavened the whole, and 
converted the invaders; and the waters 
which threatened to overwhelm the Church 
subsided, and left her stronger than ever. 
From the South came the Saracens, taking 
possession of the fertile countries of Northern 
Africa, Sicily, and Southern Spain, and it was 
many centuries before these lands were 
rescued from the infidel. 

If God had not been on our side, when 
these men rose up against us, they had 
indeed swallowed us up quick. But God 
was our hope and strength, and though the 
waters raged and swelled, yet God was in 
the midst of us, and we were not removed; 
but God helped us in His own good time.* 
After orthodox Christianity had been firmly 
established, there came the floods of moral 
corruption and indifference, leading to the 
loss not of the faith but of the purity of the 
Church of Christ. Still God was on our 
side, and we recovered even from this. The 
whole history of the Church, therefore, has 
been a series of constantly recurring storms, 

* Of, Psa. xlvi. 1-5. 
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each apparently threatening the very existence 
of the faith, but each at God’s command 
subsiding, and leaving the Church, if not 
uninjured, at least undestroyed. 

In verses five and six the metaphor is 
changed. Instead of the threatening flood 
we have the fierceness and strength of the 
devouring beast of prey striving to rend 
the Body of Christ, but always striving in 
vain; so that the Church is able to praise 
the Lord “Who hath not given us over for 
a prey unto their teeth.” 

Again the image is changed, and the soul 
is depicted under the figure of a bird escaping 
from the snare of the fowler. There is some- 
thing very suggestive in this illustration, 
since a bird is like the soul in many ways. 
It is weak, and has no strength of its 
own by which to break free from the toils 
which have ensnared it. When we have 
fallen into sin there is no strength in ws by 
which we can throw off the chains which 
we have, by our own deliberate consent, 
allowed Satan to load us with. It is only 
by the help of God, it is only through the 
power of the Precious Blood, that those 
chains can be broken, and our soul set free. 
But a bird is not only like the soul in its 
weakness but in its foolishness, in the ease 
with which it allows itself to be enticed 
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into danger. The fowler has many ways of 
trapping birds. By decoys, by baiting his 
trap with attractive food, by nets into which 
he drives the birds either by hunger or by 
fear. And all these and many other methods 
Satan, the great enemy of souls, employs to 
ensnare us. 

He has his decoys: those whom he has first 
ensnared and made captive, and tamed until 
they obey his slightest will, and whom he 
then uses to entice others into his nets. How 
many can trace their shameful captivity to 
sin to evil companions, Satan’s decoys— 
companions whom they loved and admired 
and followed until they found themselves 
slaves, loaded with the chains of evil habits, 
grinding under the intolerable captivity of 
sin! Then he baits his traps with attractive 
food, with dainties which tempt the foolish 
soul—the world’s flatteries. How insincere 
they are! We know it, and yet how 
attractive they prove to many people. The 
world’s praise—how worthless it is! How 
quickly the world changes from praise to 
blame when we attempt to throw off its 
yoke. The world’s admiration—how sweet 
it tastes, and yet how little power it has of 
really feeding the soul’s hunger! It is like 
those highly coloured sweetmeats which are 
pleasant to the eye, and delicious to the 
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taste, but are unwholesome, if not actually 
poisonous. 

Then again there are souls which are driven 
into sin by hunger, by poverty; souls which 
in the struggle for the very necessaries of 
life sell themselves. On the other hand, there 
are those who sin through fear, who dare 
not stand up against the world’s code of 
morals, who have not courage to say, No; 
when they are tempted to do as others in 
the same social set in which they move. 

Yes, the methods by which Satan captures 
foolish souls are very much the same as the 
fowler employs to ensnare unwary birds. 
There are few souls that escape entirely 
these snares, but, thank God, there are many 
who can say with the Psalmist, “Our soul 
is escaped even as a bird out of the snare 
of the fowler: the snare is broken, and we 
are delivered.” These are souls which have 
realised the readiness of God to help, the 
power of the Precious Blood to cleanse, 
the might of Jesus Christ to break the 
snares which hold it captive. How happy 
are those souls which can sing this song: 
“The snare is broken, and we are delivered.” 
How wretched those, on the other hand, who 
have to bemoan the captivity from which 
they have not in themselves the power to 
escape. They will not seek the grace of 
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Jesus Christ, and nothing else can break 
the snare into which they are fallen. 

“Our help is in the Name of the Lord: Who 
hath made heaven and earth.” With these 
words the psalm ends; and we are familiar 
with them as the well-known versicle used so 
often in the Church’s services, in our Confir- 
mation Office, and in almost all Offices of 
benediction; and in these words the lesson of 
the psalm is summed up. Indeed, we may say 
that this psalm celebrates three things for 
which we rejoice and praise God: that in the 
past God was on our side—hence He delivered 
us again and again; that in the present the 
snare is broken, and we are delivered—how 
blessed if we can say this of our own indi- 
vidual soul; that in the future our help is 
in the Name of the Lord. “If the Lord 
Himself had not been on our side.” This 
psalm has been sung in every age, in every 
clime, as nations, Churches, and individuals 
have returned thanks again and again for 
deliverances from peril or destruction. 





SERMON IX 





SERMON IX 


“They that put their trust in the Lord shall be even as 
the Mount Sion: which may not be removed, but standeth 
fast for ever. The hills stand about Jerusalem: even so 
standeth the Lord round about His people, from this time 
forth for evermore.’’—Psa. cxxv. 1, 2. 


OU have already been reminded more 
than once that the Gradual Psalms fall 

into three groups, each with its own character. 
The first division is marked by the note of 
trouble and affliction; the second by that of 
trust in God; and the last by the desire for 
union with God. The psalm which we are 
to consider to-day is the first of the second 
group, and its keynote is found in the opening 
words: “They that put their trust in the 
Lord.” This note reappears more or less 
frequently in all the psalms of this division. 
“They that put their trust in the Lord shall 
be even as the Mount Sion: which may not 
be removed, but standeth fast for ever.” The 


emphasis in this verse should fall, not where 
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it is generally placed (upon the word “trust”), 
but upon “Lord”; since those to whom the 
glorious promise of stability is made are not 
distinguished from other men by the fact that 
they exhibit the quality of trustfulness, but 
on account of the Object of their trust—God 
Himself. Almost all men are of a peculiarly 
trusting disposition, though many do not 
think so; for almost all men fall into one of 
the following classes. There are those who 
trust in themselves, who have confidence in 
their own ability to meet life’s difficulties and 
to fulfil life’s duties. There are others who 
trust in riches to make their way in the 
world; others, again, who trust in the influ- 
ence of friends or relations. There are men 
who trust in natural gifts—physical beauty, 
grace of manner, tactfulness, intellectual bril- 
liancy or physical strength. Then there are 
the very weak who have no trust in them- 
selves, but who always trust to some one 
else to help them out of the difficulties into 
which they are continually falling. In short, 
it would be very difficult to find a man in this 
world who did not trust in some one or some 
thing. So that trustfulness in itself is not a 
peculiar virtue, nor has it attached to it any 
special promise of reward. 

The question which this psalm suggests for 
our consideration is, In whom do we trust, in 
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what do we put our confidence? Not one of 
the objects we have enumerated can ensure 
us enduring stability, for every one of them 
must eventually fail us. They may enable us 
to stand fast for a little while in this world, 
but probably we shall discover their disap- 
pointing character even before this life is 
passed, and for the life to come they can give 
us no help whatever. So that, as you will 
see, the psalm singles out for praise, not a 
quality which is common to all men, that of 
trusting in something, but the virtue which 
is peculiar to God’s people only, that of 
trusting in the Lord, in Him Who is Un- 
changeable, Omnipotent, Eternal, and whose 
essential attribute is Love. Those who put 
their trust in Him can never be moved, can 
never fail, can never know disappointment. 
They may have their trials in this life; its 
storms may sweep over them; but they will 
remain unmoved, like Mount Sion itself. The 
storms of ages have raged around that mount 
on which Jerusalem stands. We have an in- 
timate knowledge of its history for some three 
thousand years, and we may therefore justly 
claim that it is the very symbol of stability. 
But if we examine the image used we shall 
find the conception of endurance not only in 
the natural stability of the mountain itself, 
but in the associations with which history 
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and religion have clothed it. The image is 
borrowed from the city of Sion and Jerusalem. 
“The hills stand about Jerusalem: even so 
standeth the Lord round about His people, 
from this time forth for evermore.” Jeru- 
salem, however, is not literally girt about 
with mountains as an encircling wall, for it 
is only on the east side that Mount Sion is 
overtopped by the Mount of Olives, which is 
180 feet higher. From all other points of 
view Jerusalem stands out against the sky- 
line, for it is higher than the neighbouring 
hills, yet those hills are near enough and 
high enough to be a defence, especially on 
the borders of Moab, as the history of many 
an invasion has proved. This natural configu- 
ration of Jerusalem suggests a very beautiful 
mystical interpretation: Sion, the royal for- 
tress, the citadel of Jerusalem, the city of 
David, represents the Church Militant on 
earth. She has many a valiant champion, 
many a strong defender; but she herself is 
higher, mightier, greater than all save One 
who rises above her to the east, her Lord 
and Master, Christ; for Olivet, with its rivers 
of oil, denotes that unction from the Holy 
One, the Christ, which, descending upon the 
Church and her children, anoints them for 
the combat, making them strong against all 
their foes. 
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Sion, however, does more than stand “fast 
for ever,” as the Hebrew suggests, for the 
literal rendering here ought to be “sitteth 
to eternity.” Those who stand, even though 
they stand fast, some day become weary. 
Those who sit enjoy repose and rest. Sion, 
the Church Militant, sits as a queen enthroned 
by the king, whose bride she is, and will sit 
unmoved through eternity, for her foundations 
are eternal. 

In the Bible version we notice that three 
words in the second verse are in italics, thus 
showing that they are not in the original; 
and this verse might literally be translated, 
“Jerusalem: the mountains are about her, 
and the Lord is round about His people.” 
Here we may perhaps see a contrast rather 
than a parallel, for instead of “as” and “so” 
we have “and.” The Lord is not round about 
His people as the mountains are round about 
Jerusalem, since we read in Isaiah, “For the 
mountains shall depart, and the hills be re- 
moved; but My kindness shall not depart 
from thee, neither shall the covenant of My 
peace be removed, saith the Lord that hath 
mercy on thee.”* So that, strong a defence 
as the mountains are to a city, the protection 
of God is incomparably stronger. And this 
is brought out in the literal translation. The 

* Tsa. liv. 10. 
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mountains were round about Jerusalem ; they 
were a strong natural defence, but they did 
not render the city impregnable, since Jeru- 
salem was captured several times—by the 
Babylonians, by the Romans, and later by 
the Christians, who rescued it from the 
Saracens. But the Church of God, His Holy 
City, is impregnable because the Lord is 
round about her. She has been besieged 
many times, has been reduced often to great 
extremities, but the gates of hell have never 
prevailed against her; she has never been 
really conquered or captured by the world. 

Some persons object to mystical interpreta- 
tions on the ground that they are fanciful. 
To these we may reply with St. Augustine, 
that the promise in this psalm cannot refer 
in its fulness to the literal Jerusalem, since 
it has not endured as the city of God or as 
the home of the Jews. St. Augustine, writing 
towards the close of the fourth century, points 
out that it was then in the hands of the 
infidel, and that there was scarcely a Jew 
dwelling in the city. He therefore claims 
that there must be another interpretation 
which entirely fulfils God’s promise, and sees 
this in Jerusalem taken mystically for the 
Church of God in all ages. 

We may also draw attention to the fact 
that we have the authority of St. Paul him- 
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self for taking Jerusalem in this sense ; for in 
the Epistle to the Galatians he contrasts the 
Jerusalem which now is, and is in bondage 
with her children, with that Jerusalem which 
is above, which is free, and which is the 
mother of us all, by which he means the 
Church of Christ.* Before we pass from this 
verse we may notice that some of the earliest 
writers of the Churcht regard the mountains 
round Jerusalem as typifying the angel guar- 
dians of the Church and of individual souls, 
watching over and defending their respective 
charges. 

“For the rod of the ungodly cometh not 
into the lot of the righteous: lest the right- 
eous put their hand unto wickedness.” We 
must point out that the Bible version is more 
accurate here; for the promise is not that the 
rod of the ungodly shall not come into the lot 
of the righteous, but shall not rest wpon that 
lot. By the “rod” is generally understood 
the sceptre of authority, the tyranny of 
the ungodly, which shall not rest upon the 
righteous. It does come upon them fre- 
quently ; for troubles and trials are the lot 
both of the Christian and of the Church of 
Christ; but these troubles, while they are 
allowed as a discipline, and sometimes as 
a punishment, God promises shall not abide, 

* Cf. Gal. iv. 25, 26. + Origen and Tertullian. 
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shall not rest, that is, for ever upon the 
Church. 

As individuals our suffering here is brief. 
Our lot, if we are righteous, is in the heavenly 
city where the rod of the ungodly cannot 
reach us. There have been many times in 
the history of God’s people when the rod of 
the wicked has pressed heavily upon them. 
Such was the bondage of Egypt; such was 
the captivity in Babylon; but God delivered 
them from both. In the history of the 
Christian Church, too, there have been many 
periods when the rod of the ungodly has been 
felt, when the forces of the world have 
threatened to crush out the very life of the 
Church ; but God’s promise has remained true, 
that the gates of hell should not prevail 
against her, and after a season of chastise- 
ment the rod has been removed, and the 
Church has emerged from her suffering, puri- 
fied and stronger than ever. This has been 
exemplified in almost every great revival of 
religion. It has been preceded by a period of 
darkness and bondage, out of which again 
and again God has raised up deliverers like 
Moses, to lead His people forth from their 


captivity. 
“Do well, O Lord, unto those that are good 
and true of heart.” ‘Good and true of 


heart”; that is, those who are good not only 
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in action but in motive, not only in external 
life but in inward conformity to God’s will; 
for where the heart or will is wrong in a man 
there can be no merit, no goodness in what 
he does. If, however, we ask further, Who 
are these that are good and true of heart? we 
find them described under various terms in 
this psalm. In the first verse they are those 
who trust in the Lord; in the second they are 
called the Lord’s people; in the third, the 
righteous; in the fourth, the upright of heart 
(to follow the Bible version) ; in the fifth they 
are known as Israel. And from an examina- 
tion of these various titles we may gather 
the principal characteristics of the good. It 
is to these that God is asked in the psalm to 
do good—that is, to bless them and their 
work. 

* As for such as turn back unto their own 
wickedness: the Lord shall lead them forth 
with the evil-doers; but peace shall be upon 
Israel.” The Bible version is better: “Such 
as turn aside unto their crooked ways.” Here 
we have brought before us the power of evil 
influence. Those who turn aside from the 
paths of righteousness and the companionship 
of God’s people, and choose the ways and 
society of the world, are certain sooner or 
later to lose their goodness, and to become 
identified with the kind of people whose 
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friendship they have sought. There is a 
homely proverb that we cannot touch pitch 
without being defiled; and in this verse we 
are warned that if we turn back to our 
crooked ways, and seek the companionship 
of the ungodly, God will lead us forth with 
them. And where are they going? Not in 
the direction of heaven, but in the way that 
leadeth to destruction. 

We see this power of evil influence illus- 
trated throughout almost the whole history 
of Israel. When God led them into the 
promised land of Canaan they were com- 
manded to exterminate the Canaanites, who 
were exceedingly wicked. They disobeyed 
this command; they allowed the Canaanites 
to live amongst them, to intermarry with 
them; and we behold the effects in the 
anarchy so graphically depicted in the Book 
of Judges, and summed up in the last verse: 
“In those days there was no king in Israel: 
every man did that which was right in his 
own eyes.”* The result of this was the fre- 
quent captivity of Israel to the various 
nations which they had left in Canaan. 

The power of evil influence was not, how- 
ever, confined to the period of the Judges. 
After David’s death it reappeared in the 
idolatries which Solomon countenanced, and 

* Judg. xxi. 25, 
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which, in spite of several efforts at reforma- 
tion, ate out the spiritual life of Israel, and 
led at last to the ruin of the nation and their 
captivity in Babylon. 

The Psalmist, after describing the stability 
and safety of those who put their trust in 
the Lord, warns those who turn aside unto 
crooked ways that their end will be with 
those whose companionship they have chosen; 
for the Lord will lead them forth with the 
workers of iniquity. We are not, however, 
left with this note of sadness ringing in our 
ears; for the psalm reverts to the promise 
with which it opens: “Peace shall be upon 
Israel.” They that put their trust in the Lord 
shall not be removed. But more: they shall 
stand fast. Yet better still: they shall have 
peace; that peace of God which passeth all 
understanding, which shall keep the heart 
and mind of those who put their trust in 
Him. 
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SERMON X 


‘‘ When the Lord turned again the captivity of Sion: 
then were we like unto them that dream. Then was our 
mouth filled with laughter: and our tongue with joy.”— 
Psa. exxvi. 1, 2. 


HIS is the seventh of the Gradual Psalms. 
In Holy Scripture the number seven 
signifies perfection; and so this psalm ex- 
presses the perfection of joy at deliverance 
from captivity, and is in marked contrast to 
the first Gradual, which tells of the misery 
and sorrow of enforced sojourn amongst the 
ungodly: “ Woe is me, that I am constrained 
to dwell with Mesech: and to have my habi- 
tation among the tents of Kedar.” 

The majority of commentators regard the 
return from the captivity in Babylon as the 
occasion on which this psalm was written. 
It expresses the joy of the captives who, by 
the edict of Cyrus, were allowed to return to 
their native land, and encouraged to rebuild 


the House of the Lord at Jerusalem. Some 
191 
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think that the psalm was composed shortly 
after the first caravan of exiles had reached 
Jerusalem; and the seventh verse seems to 
give support to this view. 

“ When the Lord turned again the captivity 
of Sion: then were we like unto them that 
dream.” The joy of freedom after seventy 
years of captivity must have been almost 
stupefying ; and though doubtless during all 
that period the desire of freedom had occu- 
pied the most prominent place in the hopes 
of the people, yet when it came it must have 
seemed unexpected; so much so that they 
feared that they were dreaming: “Then were 
we like unto them that dream.” Thenews was 
too good to be true. That the king should 
not only set them free, but should encourage 
them to return, bestowing on them the most 
precious gifts, “the vessels of the House of 
the Lord, which Nebuchadnezzar had brought 
forth out of Jerusalem;* and more, enjoin- 
ing his own people to help them in every 
way, was overwhelming. 

There have been many similar instances 
in history of a tremendous revulsion of feel- 
ing from the gloom of despair to exuberant 
joy, when unexpected freedom has been be- 
stowed upon a nation enduring the humilia- 
tion and misery of subjugation. Perhaps 

* Ezra i. 7. 
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the most famous classical example of this is 
recorded in Livy, who tells us that, at the 
Isthmian games in the year 196 B.c., after 
the complete defeat of the Macedonians by 
Titus Quintius Flamininus at the battle of 
Cynoscephale, when the herald in the name 
of the Roman Senate proclaimed the freedom 
and independence of Greece, the joy and 
enthusiasm of the thousands there assembled 
was beyond description. They could hardly 
believe their ears, and feared they were 
dreaming. They questioned one another 
whether they had heard aright, and then 
shouted their applause, crowding around 
Flamininus in such throngs—to catch a sight 
of their liberator or to touch his garment— 
that his very life was in danger. Thus by 
their actions they showed “that of all good 
things, nothing is dearer to a people than 
liberty.” * 

There are few psalms of more universal 
or pathetic application than this. It is the 
psalm of the prisoner freed from his dungeon 
or of a people freed from bondage. And 
how often, from the days of slavery in Egypt, 
had this been the experience of Israel. Again 
and again, not only during the period of the 
Judges but throughout their history, the Jews 
as a punishment for sin had endured the 

* Cf, Livy, Hist., lib. 33, ch. xxxii. 
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discipline and misery of captivity; but it had 
been captivity always ending in deliverance, 
for their Lord, in whom they trusted, had 
always come to their aid, and when they 
repented had turned again the captivity of 
Sion, until their final rejection of the Messiah, 
when they lost their national liberty for ever. 

This psalm, however, is for all peoples and 
times. It is as true in its application to the 
Christian Church and to the individual 
Christian as it was to the Jewish nation. To 
take it in its widest significance, who has not 
known the misery of captivity to sin, and 
then the blessing of all blessings, the joy of 
deliverance from that captivity, the tumul- 
tuous joy which is the unique experience of 
a soul after a first confession and absolution, 
when the heart is so light that the very world 
in which we move seems different, seems 
brighter than it ever was before ? 

And then, as we look back upon the history 
of the Church, how often this psalm has ex- 
pressed its joy of deliverance from oppression; 
for the Church of the new covenant like that 
of the old has gone through its periods of 
captivity, sometimes permitted by God’s provi- 
dence to discipline and purify the Church, as 
in the great persecutions of the first three 
centuries. More often, however, it has been 
a punishment for the Church’s loss of faith 
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and love, when she has become worldly, and 
in acquiring the favours and goods of the 
world has lost the virtues and graces which 
were her most precious treasures. But God 
in His love has never left her in this con- 
dition ; has always sent her deliverances in 
the form of great periods of religious revival. 

The edict which freed the Jews was put 
forth by Cyrus; but they attribute their 
deliverance not to him but to the Lord their 
God. So it always should be. God uses in- 
struments, as He used Cyrus; but God is the 
efficient Cause of all the blessings that come 
to us in our lives,and God can bend the will 
of a heathen ruler to accomplish His own 
loving purpose for His children. 

“Then was our mouth filled with laughter : 
and our tongue with joy.” Weare reminded, 
of course, of the story of Abraham and Sarah, 
when they heard the good news that they 
were to have a son, through whom God’s 
promises should be fulfilled. The news seemed 
too good to be true, especially to one who had 
long passed the age of child-bearing. They 
both laughed, partly in doubt, perhaps partly 
with joy.* We must strive to realise that joy 
occupies a very important place in Christian 
experience. There is much of sadness in our 
life in this world, sadness caused by sin, our 

* Cf, Gen, xvii. 16, 17, xviii. 10-12. 
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sin and the sins of others; but surely there 
should be much joy when we take into con- 
sideration the abundant gifts of grace which 
God bestows upon us, and the splendid future 
in another world which awaits those who are 
faithful stewards of this grace. 

“Then said they among the heathen: The 
Lord hath done great things for them. Yea, 
the Lord hath done great things for us 
already: whereof we rejoice.” The heathen 
heard the psalm, saw the joy of the Jews 
freed from captivity, and rightly attributed 
it to Jehovah; and the Israelites acknow- 
ledged the great truth that their deliverance 
was indeed the Lord’s work. Whenever the 
Church has been true to her mission, when- 
ever men and women have led saintly lives, 
the world has recognised that God has done 
great things for them, that those supernatural 
lives have not been the result of their own 
unaided efforts. As we reflect on this, we 
must realise our responsibility for bearing 
witness before the world that God does in- 
deed do great things for His people; that all 
we accomplish, every deliverance from sin, is 
His work, the effects of His grace; and that 
grace is abundantly bestowed upon all who 
earnestly seek it, and faithfully strive to 
use it. 

“Turn our captivity, O Lord; as the rivers 
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in the south.” This has been translated: 
“Bring back our captives, O Lord: as the 
rivers in the south”; and it seems to refer to 
those who were still captive in Babylon; for 
the number of the exiles who availed them- 
selves of the permission of Cyrus to return to 
Jerusalem was but small compared with the 
multitude of Jews in the Babylonish Empire. 
It was only those with great faith and 
patriotism who dared to make the venture ; 
for it involved a long journey across deserts, 
only to be met at its end by hardships of 
every sort, the hostility of the peoples settled 
in Palestine, and the great difficulty of the 
work of rebuilding Jerusalem. They pray, 
therefore, these returned exiles, that God 
would put it into the hearts of their brethren 
in Babylon to follow their example, that He 
will bring back all the captives to enable 
them to build up once more their national 
life. 

The image which is used in the prayer is 
most striking: “As the rivers in the south.” 
The word translated “rivers” signifies river- 
beds or channels. In the south country or 
Negeb, which stretched below Hebron, the land 
was almost destitute of water. There were 
river-beds entirely dry for the greater part of 
the year, which were flooded by the winters’ 
rains; and on this water, stored up in cisterns 
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and reservoirs, the country depended for its 
fertility. In the spring those dry channels 
were flooded with mighty torrents from the 
mountains; but at other times the southern 
country was an image of the Holy Land itself 
deprived of its people. The first band of 
returned exiles was like the streams which 
began to fill the river-beds, and soon became 
torrents fertilising the country. These men 
of faith and hope prayed, therefore, that God, 
who had inspired them to return to the land 
they loved so well, would put it into the 
hearts of their brethren to come back, so that 
the stream of returning captives might swell 
and grow mightier until the whole land was 
once more filled with its ancient people. 

It is interesting to trace in the history of 
God’s people, just returned from the Baby- 
lonish captivity, the feelings so touchingly 
expressed in this psalm ; and further, to see 
their recurrence in the Christian Church as 
God has delivered it again and again from 
periods of corruption and captivity to sin. 
But it is probably of more importance to 
apply its teaching to our own individual 
lives. 

It suggests to us several questions which it 
is important that we should answer honestly 
to ourselves. Have we known the bitterness 
of captivity to sin? It is a blessed thing if 
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we have; for there are many to whom cap- 
tivity to sin is not bitter, but rather sweet. 
They hug their chains, and persuade them- 
selves that they are symbols of freedom 
instead of signs of bondage. They pride 
themselves upon recognising no other law 
than their own desires, and fail to realize 
that this means slavery to sin. It should be 
a cause of great thankfulness to you, my 
brother, if you feel the bitterness of sin, if 
you know “and see that it is an evil thing 
and bitter, that thou hast forsaken the Lord 
thy God.” * 

But if we have realised the bitterness of 
captivity, have we known the joy of freedom, 
or are we still enslaved? And then can we 
go one step further with the Psalmist, and 
yearn over other souls that are yet in the 
bondage of sin? Do we pray, “Bring back 
our captives, O Lord: as the rivers in the 
south,” that God will send forth His goodness 
and power, and touch other souls with the 
grace of compunction? Then, indeed, the dry 
river-beds of the Church would be filled with 
those redeemed from sin, filled with souls 
rejoicing in their freedom, and Breen God 
for His mercy and goodness. 

If we have not prayed this prayer in -the 
past let us begin with all earnestness now 
* Jer. ii. 19. 
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to intercede for the conversion of sinners. It 
is one of the signs of true conversion to desire 
the salvation of other souls. To pray for 
others will help us to realise the blessings of 
our own freedom, and to exercise more fully 
the gifts of grace which God has so abun- 
dantly bestowed upon us. 








SERMON XI 


‘They that sow in tears: shall reap in joy. He that now 
goeth on his way weeping, and beareth forth good seed: 
shall doubtless come again with joy, and bring his sheaves 
with him.”—Psa. cxxvi. 6, 7. 


HE historical reference to these words is 
doubtless found in the Book of Ezra, 
where we are told that “many of the priests 
and Levites and chief of the fathers, who 
were ancient men, that had seen the first 
house, when the foundation of this house was 
laid before their eyes, wept with a loud voice; 
and many shouted aloud for joy: so that the 
people could not discern the noise of the shout 
of joy from the noise of the weeping of the 
people: for the people shouted with a loud 
shout, and the noise was heard afar off.” * 
The foundation of the second temple was 
laid in tears, and yet what a glorious harvest 
it produced! The vicissitudes of the nation 
were tremendous, as we read in the Books of 


* Ezrajiii. 12,13. 
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the Maccabees. But Haggai prophesied, “I 
will fill this house with glory, saith the Lord 
of hosts. ... The glory of this latter house 
shall be greater than of the former, saith the 
Lord of hosts: and in this place will I give 
peace, saith the Lord of hosts.”* And this 
prophecy was fulfilled at the feast of the 
purification, when His parents brought the 
child Jesus to present Him to the Lord, and 
the aged priest Simeon took Him in his arms, 
and, offering Him to God, uttered his own 
Nune dimittis. 

They sowed in tears, those faithful exiles, 
and others watered what they had sowed 
with their tears also; for the sorrows of the 
nation were great before it brought forth the 
Messiah. But then came the glory, then He 
came Who was Peace, the Prince of Peace. 
Jerusalem and the temple were swept away 
by a foreign foe, and the Holy Land has ever 
since, with the exception of a few brief years, 
been in the hands of the infidel. But the 
fruit of that sowing has blessed the world, 
and shall endure for eternity. 

The seed produces “ first the blade, then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear”; and the 
corn of wheat is gathered into the garner 
while the husk and straw are trodden under 
foot. Their work was done when they 

* Hag. ii, 7-9. 
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had produced their fruit, and they passed 
away. 

So has it been with Jerusalem. The return- 
ing exiles sowed in tears, watched and prayed, 
toiled and worked, and endured with a 
heroism at which the world wondered, until 
the full corn was produced, until the Messiah 
came; and then the work was crowned with 
glory. He shall reign for ever and ever, and 
of His kingdom there shall be no end; but 
the husks and stubble have passed away. 
And Jerusalem on earth, while still the centre 
of interest as the birthplace of Christ, has 
fulfilled her appointed destiny; and hence- 
forth it is not with the sowing but with the 
harvest, not with the tears but with the joy 
of the possession of Christ, that we are con- 
cerned. And in this we find the fullest 
fruition of all the hopes of Judaism. 

“They that sow in tears: shall reap in joy.” 
These words would appeal to an agricultural 
people like the Jews; for the work of sowing 
is always a work of toil and sorrow. There 
is the preparation of the fallow ground; the 
ploughing and harrowing and manuring. 
Then, too, there is always the uncertainty of 
the sowing, the uncertainty, that is, of what 
the seed will bring forth. So much depends 
on matters not within our power to control: 
on the weather, whether we shall have rain 
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or drought ; on the temperature, whether we 
shall experience heat or cold; on storms and 
vicissitudes of every kind. All sowing, there- 
fore, must be more or less in tears. And 
similarly reaping is ever accompanied by joy; 
for then the harvest is certain. It may be 
large or small, but it is secure. 

“They that sow in tears: shall reap in joy.” 
These words contain a deep moral truth as 
well as an important historical fact ; for they 
carry us back to the penance pronounced on 
Adam’s sin: “ Cursed is the ground for thy 
sake; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the 
days of thy life; thorns also and thistles shall 
it bring forth to thee; and thou shalt eat the 
herb of the field; in the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the 
ground; for out of it wast thou taken: for 
dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return.” * 

Before the Fall the earth brought forth 
abundantly without man’s toil. Since then 
the difficulties of agriculture, the labour and 
uncertainty it involves, tell of sin and its 
penance. And this is true of all sowing, not 
only the tilling of the earth but the cultiva- 
tion of our own nature; for it is only when 
good seed is sown, and watered with tears of 
penitence, that it can bring forth in us the 

* Gen. iii, 17-19, 
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fruits of righteousness. Let us, then, turn 
our attention to some of the sowings with 
tears in this world, which should bring forth 
a harvest both in this life and in the life to 
come. 

1. There is first the sowing of penitence. 
How bitter it is, and with what tears, that is, 
if it is worth anything! For as penitence is 
one of the most precious possessions of the 
soul, so, like all precious things, it is most 
often counterfeited. There is an emotional 
penitence which stirs but the surface of our 
nature, accompanied, perhaps, with tears, but 
tears that cost us little. This must not be 
confounded with that penitence which is the 
result of the deep ploughing up of our nature, 
and the sowing with bitter tears in the fur- 
rows thus made the good seed of true contri- 
tion. He that sows this seed shall indeed reap 
a joyful harvest. 

And the fruits of penitence are wonderful, 
not only in their sweetness but in the quick- 
ness of their growth. Calvary was the mount 
of penitence, and near it was the garden of 
joy. Around our Lord’s Cross we find peni- 
tents sowing in bitter tears, who were soon to 
reap in exultant joy. Mary Magdalene stood 
at the foot of the Cross weeping, but three 
days later she hailed her Master in the garden, 
her Master risen from the dead and for ever 
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beyond the reach of suffering ; and in her joy 
she is commissioned to bear the glad tidings 
to the others.* Another penitent who was 
not at the very foot of the Cross, but perhaps 
amongst one of the groups that stood afar off, 
was St. Peter, of whom we are told that he 
went out and wept bitterly when the look of 
Jesus won his soul to penitence. On Easter 
Day, when the two disciples returned to 
Jerusalem after their visit to Emmaus, they 
were greeted with the words, “The Lord is 
risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon.” 
So Simon, who wept on Good Friday, rejoiced 
on Easter Day.t| Yet another was the dying 
robber, who, in his agony, prayed, “Lord, 
remember me when Thou comest into Thy 
kingdom,” and who, ere he died, heard the 
reply which filled him with joy: “To-day 
shalt thou be with Me in paradise.”{ All 
three experienced penitential suffering, and 
all three learned the joy of forgiveness ; but 
of the three the penitent thief was the first to 
reap the harvest of his tears: “To-day shalt 
thou be with Me in paradise.” With St. 
Peter and St. Mary Magdalene it was not 
even to-morrow—not till the next day that 
they tasted the joys of that new life 


* Of. St. John xix. 25, xx. 11, 16-18. 
+ Cf. St. Luke xxii. 61,62; xxiy. 34. 
t St. Luke xxiii, 42, 43. 
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which came to them with their Lord’s resur- 
rection. 

The joys of penitence! Who could ade- 
quately describe them, and who in describing 
them could ever exhaust them? Read the 
lives of the saints (for all the saints were 
penitents), and you will learn of the harvest 
of joy which those reap who sow in tears. 
Look into your own life. Have you ever been 
happier than on those occasions when you 
have done some great act of penitence ? And 
then remember that penitence is not one act 
merely, but a state, and therefore lasts while 
life endures. So long as we are in this world, 
the best of us are constantly led into sin, not 
deliberate, not wilful sin, but still sin against 
the God whom we love so dearly. So long, 
therefore, as we are in this world we must be 
constantly renewing our penitence ; and while 
this is associated with sorrow, for indeed it 
is impossible to repent without sorrowing 
deeply for our sins, yet it is always accom- 
panied by the truest joy. But if the joy of 
penitence is so great in this world, what will 
be that harvest of joy which we shall reap in 
the world to come, when God Himself shall 
wipe away all tears from our eyes,* even the 
tears of penitence itself? 

2. But there is another sowing in our lives 

* Cf. Rev. xxi. 4. 
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when painfully we implant in our nature the 
seeds of virtue. Great as is the reward of 
penitence, it is only the negative side of 
spiritual life, the removal of the obstacles 
to growth. That which must follow our 
penitence is the sowing of the virtues of a 
Christlike nature in ourselves. This, too, is 
toilsome; for unless they are watered by 
many a prayer, and cultivated with tearful 
labour, they soon wither and die. A joy 
of heaven will be to reap the harvest of this 
sowing, to see not only the effect of penitential 
tears in blotting out our sins, but of per- 
severing labour in cultivating a Christlike 
character, which shall be our glory in heaven. 

3. A third sowing to which we must give 
attention is connected with the work which 
God has given us to do in this world. We 
cannot for one moment suppose that God 
created any one to drift through life without 
any object, without any purpose, without any 
work. And we are especially told in the 
Book of Revelation of the happiness (uaxépior) 
of those who die in the Lord, because they not 
only rest from their labours, but their works 
do follow them.* What works? Evidently 
those which have been tried by the fire which 
is to manifest every man’s work of what 
sort it is,t those works which have been 

* Cf. Rev. xiv. 13. + Cf. 1 Cor, iii, 13. 
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done from love of God, done in obedience 
to His command, done for His glory. Most 
of the work on which people toil so long 
and earnestly, that they may make a 
success of this life, will be burned up with 
the wood and stubble in the day when 
every man’s work shall be tried by fire; 
but the works which endure this test, they 
shall follow us into eternity. Is it not 
worth while sowing—not to the flesh but 
to the Spirit—that of the Spirit we may 
reap life everlasting ? * 

In our work we must sow in faith. 
Indeed, often there will be but little else to 
encourage us in our sowing. The soil seems 
so unpromising; the environment so diffi- 
cult. Then, too, we must sow in hope; for 
all sowing is with hope since it is always 
accompanied by uncertainty. Without hope 
no one would sow. 

The most perfect application of this verse, 
however, is to the Great Sower, our Lord 
Jesus Christ. He went forth to sow His 
seed in tears. The ground was hard and 
stony ; some was rocky; some choked with 
thorns; but He went forth to sow. And 
He watered the seed which He sowed, not 
only with His tears, but with the blood of 
His Passion. And now He sees the travail 

. * Of. Gal. vi. 8, 
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of His soul, and is satisfied;* for He sees 
the glorious fruits of the Cross in those whom 
He has redeemed, in those saints who have 
been the light of the world in their genera- 
tion, and who shine like stars in the firma- 
ment of heaven. Indeed, as He went on 
His way weeping, and sowing good seed, 
He foresaw the glorious harvest which it 
should produce ; for the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews speaks of “Jesus, 
the Author and Finisher of our faith; Who 
for the joy that was set before Him endured 
the cross, despising the shame.” + And we 
must follow His example, and, when the 
labour of sowing is most difficult, look for- 
ward to the joy of harvest. 

But we have yet another verse to consider : 
“He that now goeth on his way weeping, 
and beareth forth good seed: shall doubtless 
come again with joy, and bring his sheaves 
with him.” These words warn us that we 
must not only examine into the manner of our 
sowing, but into its matter. We must not 
only ask how but what we are sowing. It 
is not enough to sow in tears unless we 
are sowing good seed: “For whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 
What are we sowing? Is it seed, the fruit 
of which will be harvested in God’s garners 

* Isa. liii, 11. + Heb. xii. 2. t Gal. vi. 7. 
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in eternity, or will its product be gathered 
with the tares in bundles to be burned in the 
fires of the great day? 

“He that now goeth on his way weeping, 
and beareth forth good seed: shall doubtless 
come again with joy, and bring his sheaves 
with him.” The psalm begins with a dream: 
“When the Lord turned again the captivity 
of Sion: then were we like unto them that 
dream”; and it ends with sheaves: “He 
shall doubtless come again with joy, and 
bring his sheaves with him.” Surely this 
suggests the story so familiar to our child- 
hood, that “Joseph dreamed a dream, and 
he told it to his brethren,” and said, “ Behold, 
we were binding sheaves in the field, and, 
lo, my sheaf arose, and also stood upright ; 
and, behold, your sheaves stood round about, 
and made obeisance to my sheaf.” * 

St. Ambrose reminds us that in Joseph, 
who was the most perfect type of our Lord 
in the Old Testament, the only one in whom 
there is no fault, we are to see revealed 
the future resurrection of our Lord, to 
whom both His disciples did obeisance when 
they saw Him going into Galilee, and to 
whom all the saints shall, on their resurrec- 
tion, do obeisance, bringing forth the fruit 
of good works; as it is written, “He shall 


* Gen, xxxvii. 5, 7. 
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doubtless come again with joy, and bring 
his sheaves with him.” 

Then, too, it was Joseph who sowed so 
bitterly in tears in his slavery in the house of 
Potiphar, and his captivity in the prison, 
and reaped so abundantly that corn with 
which he saved from starvation not only 
the famishing people of Egypt, but his own 


- brethren. 


Let us learn from Holy Scripture the 
many lessons connected with sowing and 
reaping ; and let us resolve to spare no 
tears nor toil in our sowing, that we may 
lose nothing of the fruits of joy in the king- 
dom of the resurrection. 


SERMON XII 


11 





SERMON XII 


‘Except the Lord build the house: their labour is but 
lost that build it. Except the Lord keep the city: the 
watchman waketh but in vain.’—Psa. exxvii. 1, 2. 


jae Hebrew title ascribes this psalm to . 
Solomon; and there is much internal 
evidence in support of this authorship; for 
there is throughout the psalm a didactic 
tone which recalis the style of the Book of 
Proverbs ; and, furthermore, there is one 
passage in that book which strikingly 
parallels the third verse of our psalm: “The 
blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich, and 
toil addeth nothing thereto.”* This expresses 
precisely the same thought as “It is but 
lost labour that ye haste to rise up early, 
and so late take rest, and eat the bread of 
carefulness.” The main thought of the psalm 
is the vanity of all mere human effort apart 
from God. But this, too, is the subject of 
the Book of Ecclesiastes, whose antiphon is 


* Prov, x. 22 (Revised Version, margin). 
147 
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“Vanity of vanities; all is vanity "—to 
which, however, is added the conclusion: 
“Fear God, and keep His commandments: 
for this is the whole duty of man.” * 

Again, the first verse, “Except the Lord 
build the house: their labour is but lost 
that build it,” is appropriate as a reference 
to the building of Solomon’s temple. And 
in the third verse, “He giveth His beloved 
sleep,” there seems to be a double reference 
to Solomon, since the word translated 
“beloved” in the Hebrew is Jedidiah, the 
name given by God to Solomon.t Many, 
moreover, render the verse thus: “He giveth 
his beloved in sleep”; and point out that 
it was in sleep that God gave to Solomon, 
His beloved, the vision and promise at the 
commencement of his reign.{ 

In the Syriac Psalter this psalm is ascribed 
to David as spoken concerning Solomon. 
It may be noted that the Hebrew preposition 
“of” is often rendered “for” or “on account 
of”; so that it might read in the Hebrew, 
“A Song of Degrees for Solomon.” 

Others, who assume that all the Gradual 
Psalms date from the captivity, see in this 
an allusion to the haste with which the 
returning captives proceeded to build their 


* Eccles, xii, 8, 18. + Cf. 2 Sam. xii, 25, 
t Of. 1 Kings iii, 5-16, 
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own houses before restoring the temple— 
a haste which was thus rebuked by Haggai: 
“Is it time for you, O ye, to dwell in your 
cieled houses, and this house lie waste?” * 

Whatever be the date or authorship, for 
us the psalm teaches that all work depends 
for its success upon God’s blessing. The 
key to the psalm is the word “vain,” and 
it is sounded three times: in regard to the 
building of a house, the keeping of a city, 
the toiling for a fortune. 

This psalm is the third of the second group 
of Graduals. They are all marked by expres- 
sions of trust in God. The first one begins 
with the words, “They that put their trust 
in the Lord shall be even as the Mount Sion: 
which may not be removed, but standeth 
fast for ever.” This psalm is the converse 
of that, for it tells us that they that put 
their trust in themselves will meet with 
discomfiture and disappointment; for work 
done without God’s blessing can only end 
in failure. It is, therefore, practically an 
exhortation to trust God. 

We have here brought before us four 
great works in which men engage, and in 
which especially they look for success: the 
building of a house, the keeping of a city, 
the making of a fortune, the founding of a 

* Hag. i. 4, 
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family. All these are in God's hands, and 
all our labour is in vain in regard to them 
if we labour without God’s blessing. Let us 
glance at each separately. 

“Except the Lord build the house: their 
labour is but lost that build it.”. Here we 
have brought before us the work of building ; 
and we need not confine it to a dwelling-house 
or even to a temple, for we are all builders 
more or less, architects of our own character 
and fame; and in this work of building many 
of us toil with all our might, but our labour is 
lost since God is not building with us. And 
this comes either because in our work we 
have not sought God’s co-operation, or 
perhaps because the very work which we 
are striving to do is displeasing to God and 
contrary to His holy will. If Solomon or 
David be the author of this psalm, the house 
to which it refers is, of course, the temple. 
And how truly did the Lord build with them 
in erecting that temple! The place was 
chosen of God and indicated to David— 
Araunah’s threshing-floor, where the pesti- 
lence was stayed. The gathering of material 
and the preparation for building made by 
David were under God’s guidance, as was 
also the actual work of erection by Solomon. 
God made even the heathen nations around 
tributary in this work; for we read that 
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Hiram, King of Tyre, supplied cedar trees 
from Lebanon.* 

In regard, then, to the building of the 
temple, we see that God’s blessing rested 
upon it throughout, because it was begun, 
continued, and ended under His guidance and 
according to His will. In bygone days the 
importance of this was kept before people 
by the Latin title of this psalm carved upon 
the lintel of the door of many of the old 
houses in England—“Nisi Dominus frustra.” 
These words were before a man’s eyes as he 
went out of his house and entered into it 
again, reminding him of the worthlessness 
of his best efforts where God’s blessing 
was wanting. 

“Except the Lord keep the city : the watch- 
man waketh but in vain.” The strongest 
walls, the most vigilant sentinels, are useless 
where God’s protection is withdrawn; for 
history shows us how the weakest cities 
have been delivered by God’s aid, while the 
strongest have been taken where that aid 
was wanting. 

If we seek for an application of this to our 
own day we may find it in our political duties 
and responsibilities ; for we may take the first 
verse of man’s work as an individual building 
for himself; the second of his work as a 

* Cf. 1 Kings v. 
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citizen, keeping from evil the place in which 
he dwells, the society of which he is a 
member. In our days, when political liberty 
is the inheritance of all, there goes with it 
a political responsibility which did not exist 
for the individual in ancient times. Then a 
city had to be defended from besiegers who 
assaulted it from without. Now it has to be 
protected from those who strive for their 
own selfish ends to corrupt it from within. 
In olden times sentinels paced the walls to 
give notice of the approach of hostile forces. 
Now investigations are often sorely needed 
to prevent the misappropriation of public 
funds and the corruption of municipal offices. 

But, we may say, what has this to do with 
our text, which tells us that unless God keeps 
the city, the watchman waketh but in vain? 
It has everything to do with it; for in our 
frequent political reformations we forget that 
we cannot make a body corporate better in 
moral tone than the individual members of 
that body ; so that all real political reforma- 
tion must begin with the improvement of the 
citizens themselves. When they have indi- 
vidually a high standard of moral life they 
will elect those to public offices who will carry 
out this standard. Until they have this they 
may talk about political corruption but they 
will not remedy it. We must have God on our 
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side in our political life as well as in our home 
life, if our cities and country are to be pros- 
perous and virtuous. 

“Tt is but lost labour that ye haste to rise 
up early, and so late take rest, and eat the 
bread of carefulness.” Here we have an 
anticipation of our Lord’s teaching in the 
Sermon on the Mount: “Take no thought, 
saying, What shall we eat? or, What shall 
we drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed? ... for your heavenly Father 
_ knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things. But seek ye first the kingdom of 
God, and His righteousness; and all these 
things shall be added unto you. Take there- 
fore no thought for the morrow: for the 
morrow shall take thought for the things 
of itself.” * This does not discourage diligence, 
but only warns us against carking care and 
useless worry in regard to matters which are 
very largely in God’s hands. 

The third thing which most men set out 
to do is to make a fortune; and too often 
they do it without any reference to God’s 
purpose for them, without seeking God’s 
guidance or God’s blessing. They toil most 
energetically, rising early and late taking 
rest, and eating the bread of carefulness. 
They practise an amount of self-denial which, 

* St. Matt. vi. 31-34. 
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if it were exercised with regard to the 
interests of their soul, would assure them 
sanctity of the highest order. They work 
and scheme and worry, making their present 
life a burden to them, but very often without 
attaining the end for which they toil, without 
winning the prize for which they strive. 

And why is this? Partly, as we have in- 
dicated, because they do not seek God’s 
blessing upon their efforts, because they do 
not try to find out God’s purpose for them 
in life; but partly because they forget that 
the future is in God’s hands, not in theirs. 
How little we can do to change the course 
of future events! We make the best plans, 
and they miscarry. We make the most 
careful provision to meet contingencies which 
never happen, and we forget that God’s 
providence orders our future, and that it is 
from God that we must seek both guidance 
and blessing if we are to attain to the good 
things which God wills to give us. 

Diligence and foresight are, of course, great 
factors in human success; but they are not 
the only factors, and probably not even the 
greatest. The supreme factor generally is 
opportunity. Men who have become great 
in wealth or power have become great 
because they had an opportunity and seized 
it. There were many other men of their age 
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who had as much intellect, as much energy, 
and who worked as hard as they did, and 
accomplished nothing, because they never 
seemed to come across the opportunity they 
needed. Indeed, we often hear men complain 
that they have never had a chance in life. The 
answer—at least from the Christian stand- 
point—is found in the realisation that oppor- 
tunities are in the hand of God, and that He 
guides those who trust Him to the oppor- 
tunity He wills them to use. Many a man 
who declares that he has never had a chance 
has passed by opportunity after opportunity 
without observing it. If, however, he had 
sought God’s guidance, that guidance would 
have enabled him to have recognised the 
opportunity and to have grasped it. 

We have noticed that this psalm brings 
before us the four principal works in which 
men engage, and reminds us that each of 
them depends for success upon God’s assist- 
ance and blessing. We have considered 
three: the building of a house, the govern- 
ment. of a city, the making of a fortune. We 
have still left the founding of a family; and 
the last half of the psalm is devoted to this. 

‘Lo, children, and the fruit of the womb: 
are an heritage and a gift that cometh of the 
Lord.” In political economy the founding of 
a family is one of the most important duties a 
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man owes both to himself and to the State ; 
for it is upon future generations that the 
State depends for its continuance and pros- 
perity, and it is to his children that in old age 
a man ought to look largely for his happiness. 
I say ought to look, because sometimes chil- 
dren are a cause of sorrow rather than of joy 
to their parents. Doubtless there are cases in 
which this is not the parent’s fault ; and then 
the sorrow must be accepted as one of the 
disciplines of life, as a cross to be borne 
humbly and with resignation. In the majority 
of instances, however, where children grow up 
badly, the fault may be traced to neglect of 
parental duty, to the foolish indulgence of the 
child, which is only a form of self-love on the 
part of the parent. 

The training of children is a tremendous 
responsibility, and, like all great responsi- 
bilities fraught with great issues for good 
or evil, attended by a precious reward or a 
serious punishment. Children, as our Prayer 
Book reminds us, are “to be brought up in 
the fear and nurture of the Lord”; they are 
to be taught to order themselves lowly and 
reverently to their betters, to exercise them- 
selves in habits of obedience. But where this 
is neglected, and children are allowed to have 
their own way, their ruin certainly lies at 
the parent’s door. 
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“Children. . . are an heritage and gift that 
cometh of the Lord.” How many there are 
who have been successful in their toil, have 
built themselves houses, made themselves a 
national reputation, amassed perhaps a 
fortune, and yet have no children to whom 
to leave their wealth and honours! God has 
not given them this gift—perhaps because 
they have not sought it; and as they grow old 
they realise how poor is wealth and honour 
without domestic happiness. Children are an 
heritage of the Lord, a gift from Him; and 
yet, though given to parents, they are still 
God’s children. Every parent must remember 
this in their bringing up, and must not regard 
them as their own absolute possession. They 
belong to the Lord. They must be trained for 
His service. Their future in eternity depends 
upon this. 

“Like as the arrows in the hand of the 
giant: even so are the young children” (the 
children of youth). The strength and comfort 
of a man’s later years are those who were 
little children when he was young. 

“Happy is the man that hath his quiver 
full of them.” How differently some feel 
about this in our own day! They think that 
large families are to be avoided: and yet 
there are two facts in regard to large families 
that are quite beyond refutation. One is that 
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God takes care of them, that in a wonderful 
way provision is made so that they grow up 
in spite, perhaps, of the poverty of their 
parents. But still more striking is the other 
fact, that the men who have made the 
greatest mark in the world, who have made 
themselves felt as a power in their genera- 
tion, have very often come from a large 
family. It is not difficult to see the reason of 
this; for in a large family children are a 
discipline to one another ; habits of selfishness 
are restrained, and those of self-control are 
developed ; and from earliest years a process 
of training goes on, which is the very best 
preparation for success in the great battle of 
life. We are, however, reminded that even in 
this we can do nothing without the Lord. 
Children are a gift from the Lord, and, more- 
over, it is only by God’s help that those chil- 
dren can grow up to be a blessing to their 
parents and to the world. 


SERMON XIII 





SERMON XIII 


“ Blessed are all they that fear the Lord: and walk in His 
ways.” —Pga. exxviii. 1. 


HIS psalm is linked with the preceding 
psalm by the recurrence of the word 
“Happy.” The last verse of that is “ Happy 
is the man that hath his quiver full of them 
(young children): they shall not be ashamed 
when they speak with their enemies in the 
gate”; while the first verse of this begins, 
“ Happy are all they that fear the Lord”; for 
the Hebrew word is the same in both places, 

and signifies not “blessed” but “happy.” 
Together these psalms form a beautiful 
picture of social and domestic life. The first 
treats of self-distrust, and therefore reliance 
upon God, and points out that in the four great 
works which engage man’s attention through- 
out life—the work of building, of governing, 
of amassing a fortune, and founding a family 
—no real success can be attained unless God’s 
blessing rests upon them. This psalm ap- 
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proaches the same subject from another point 
of view, and shows that God’s blessing and all 
that flows from it depends upon man’s rela- 
tionship to God being a right relationship. 

“ Happy are all they that fear the Lord.” 
The psalm falls into two parts: (1) Holy Fear, 
and (2)its rewards. Of these we can now only 
consider the first. Happiness and fear seem 
to be inconsistent; for in ordinary life the 
man who is troubled with fears can scarcely 
be described as a happy man, and yet, in the 
Christian, happiness and Holy Fear are in- 
separable, since no one can be truly happy 
who does not fear God. But then we must 
remark that the fear of God stands apart 
from every other kind of fear; that it is not 
terror, not servile fear, but reverence, a sense 
of loving awe which comes from a realisation 
of what God is, of what we are, and of the 
relationship which exists between us and God. 

What is God? I do not ask you to define 
God metaphysically, as St. John does when he 
says “God is Spirit.”* But what is His 
nature, what are His attributes? And we 
must remember when we speak of God’s 
attributes that we do not mean properties 
possessed by Him which He can lay aside, but 
properties which are inseparable from our 
idea of God, and which are therefore His 

* §t. John iy, 24, 
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nature. In every positive conception that we 
can have God is the Absolute. I say positive 
conception, because evil is purely negative; 
it is simply the privation of good. God is 
Omnipotent, Omnipresent, Infinite, Eternal, 
Immutable; but, above all, His essential 
attribute is Love. 

And what are we? The creatures of His 
hand, brought into being by a fiat of His will, 
by an act of His love. Of ourselves we have 
nothing that we have not received from God. 
We are nothing but that which God makes us 
to be. And not only did we receive from God 
our existence, but we depend on Him for the 
conservation of that existence every moment 
of our life. If God were to withdraw from us 
His support, we should cease to be. We are, 
then, the creatures of God. But we are some- 
thing more—by virtue of the Incarnation we 
are God’s children. As St. Peter tells us, we 
are “partakers of the Divine nature.”* 

Now it is of supreme importance that we 
should obtain a right view of our relation to 
God; and to obtain this we must not begin 
with the relation of filiation, but of creaturely 
dependence. Before we were made God’s chil- 
dren by baptism, we were God’s creatures. 
Behind our Christian privileges and responsi- 
bilities are the obligations of our humanity, 

* 2 St. Peter i. 4. 
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which arise from our creaturely relation to 
God. And itis the spirit of Holy Fear which 
both teaches us what these obligations are, 
and enables us to fulfil them. But it does 
even more than this; for it becomes the path- 
way to happiness. And this is not a mere 
arbitrary inference from one text: “Happy 
are all they that fear the Lord”; but a funda- 
mental law of our very being. 

We should all agree that the most im- 
portant utterance of our Lord was the 
Sermon on the Mount; for from it we de- 
duce the Christian code of ethics. We should 
further agree, probably, that the very heart of 
that teaching is contained in the Beatitudes 
with which the sermon opens. Consider the 
solemnity of the occasion. Our Lord was 
about to promulgate the moral law of His 
kingdom, to reveal to man the secret of happi- 
ness, the true principles of human conduct. 
“He went up into a mountain: and when He 
was set, His disciples came unto Him: and He 
opened His mouth, and taught them, saying, 
Happy are the poor in spirit.” * 

The Beatitudes, as the name implies, are 
the laws of happiness. And what is the first 
one? What was the first principle which 
Christ enunciated? “Happy are the poor 
in spirit.” For the right understanding of 

* §$t, Matt. v. 1-3. 
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these words it is important that we should 
grasp the exact significance of the word 
translated “poor.” With us a poor man is 
one who has very little of this world’s posses- 
sions. But the Greek means more than this. 
The word (rrwyoi) signifies a beggar, not one 
who has very little to live on, but one who 
has nothing, and is dependent upon the gifts 
of others for his support. So that we see 
that the first Beatitude contains precisely 
the same teaching as the words of the psalm. 
If we may venture to paraphrase this 
teaching, it is, Happy are they who realise 
their creaturely dependence upon God, who 
realise that they have nothing but what God 
gives them, and, moreover, rejoice in their 
sense of dependence upon God. 

The curse of the age in which we live is 
the spirit of independence. Men love to 
assert what they are pleased to call their 
independence of their fellow-men, and, alas, 
even of their God. And yet this independence 
is an absolute fallacy; it has no real 
existence; for man is dependent for his 
very life both upon his fellow-men and his 
God. Take a man of wealth and education, 
one of that class which, in the world’s opinion, 
can assert most its independence, and place 
him ona desert island, where he would really 
be independent of his fellow-men. What 
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would be his fate? Probably starvation. 
Neither his wealth nor his education would 
enable him to sustain life; and he would 
have a far poorer chance of finding means 
of subsistence on that island than a member 
of some savage tribe, accustomed to eke out 
a meagre living from the berries and roots 
of trees. No; as a matter of fact the higher 
we get in the scale of civilisation the more 
dependent we are upon our fellow-men; that 
is, the less we are able to supply our own 
immediate needs. Social life in its higher 
forms is highly organised; but that is only 
another way of saying it is so interlaced 
with many other lives as to be extremely 
dependent upon them. The most independent 
man is probably the primitive savage who 
is able to satisfy his few needs from the 
fruits of the earth. 

Our Lord in His first Beatitude lays down 
the principle that happiness consists in a 
realisation of our dependence upon God; 
in other words, that happiness is to be found 
in grasping the truth about our relation to 
God and our fellow-men. The spirit of 
independence breeds discontent, rebellion, and 
all unhappiness, because it is the spirit of 
falsehood. The spirit of dependence, on the 
other hand, leads to happiness, because it 
is based upon the fundamental truths that 
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man is dependent upon God for all things, 
and by God’s providence more or less de- 
pendent upon his fellow-men for many of 
the blessings of life. The man who realises 
this fears God, not with a servile fear, but 
with a reverential awe which impels him to 
fulfil his obligations to God as his Creator. 
There is an old-fashioned phrase which de- 
scribes a man who has won the respect of 
the community in which he lives. People 
say he is “a God-fearing man”; and they 
mean that he is one who, realising his true 
relation to God, is influenced by it in the 
daily conduct of his life. He is also a man 
possessing that virtue which belongs to Holy 
Fear—moral courage; for, fearing God, he 
is delivered from the fear of man, and does 
what is right because he trusts God to protect 
and preserve him. 

Holy Fear is the first gift of the Spirit. 
In the prophet Isaiah we find enumerated 
certain endowments of the Messiah; and we 
must remember that Messiah or ‘Christ 
signifies “the Anointed One.” By virtue 
of the unction of the Spirit, the Messiah 
received a sevenfold endowment, which is 
described as “the spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing, the spirit of counsel and might, 
the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of 
the Lord.”* And this unction, “like the 


* Iga, xi. 2. 
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precious ointment upon the head, that ran 
down unto the beard: even unto Aaron’s 
beard, and went down to the skirts of his 
clothing,”* descends upon His Body, the 
Church, and upon each individual member 
of it; so that each and all possess the 
sevenfold gift of the Holy Spirit. 

Now Holy Fear is the foundation gift; for 
Wwe are more than once reminded that “the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” 
wisdom being the highest of the gifts of the 
Spirit; and we can study it in a threefold 
manifestation: in our Lord Himself, in His 
Church, and in ourselves as members of that 
Church. 

I. In our Lord we see the most perfect 
manifestation of the gift of Holy Fear, and 
especially along four lines :— 

1. In the perfect worship of God. We 
observe this in His third temptation, when 
Satan came to Him and offered Him all 
the kingdoms of the world, and the glory 
of them, if He would fall down and worship 
him—offered to barter the world which Christ 
had come to save for one single act of 
worship, Christ’s answer is, “Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and Him only 
shalt thou serve.” t 

We see it in His exceeding carefulness and 

* Psa. oxxxili, 2. + Psa. cxi, 10. { St. Matt. iv. 10, 
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reverence in prayer. “He went up into a 
mountain apart to pray.”* Our bad prayers 
are largely caused by our carelessness and 
irreverence. Our Lord healed a man at 
Decapolis, who was deaf and had an impedi- 
ment in his speech. This man was a type 
of a large class of Christians who are so 
spiritually deaf that they do not hear the 
voice of God speaking to them, and when 
they try to pray they find they have an 
impediment in their spiritual speech, so that 
their prayers are difficult and distracted and 
fruitless. What is the remedy? The first 
thing that Christ did was to take the man 
aside from the multitude, + that in solitude 
He might work the healing of his disease. 
And this is the only way in which we can 
overcome our difficulty in prayer. We must 
go apart to pray, apart from the multitude, 
from the busy world in which we live, from 
the distracting thoughts which fill our mind. 
Our Lord went into a mountain apart to 
pray. We need not go to the mountains. 
Perhaps a quiet church would be the best 
place for us, that there we may realise God’s 
presence, and hear God’s voice. Our ears 
must be opened first, and then the string 
of our tongue will be loosed; that is, we 
must learn first to listen to God’s voice, and 
* §t. Matt. xiv. 28. + Cf. St. Mark vii. 32-36. 
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then we shall have no difficulty in speaking 
to Him in prayer. Our Lord manifests the 
spirit of Holy Fear in His exceeding careful- 
ness in prayer. 

Then, again, there is a striking passage in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, which tells us that 
He “offered up prayers and supplications with 
strong crying and tears unto Him that was 
able to save Him from death, and was heard 
in that He feared.* This doubtless refers to 
His prayer in the Garden of Gethsemane; and 
we are told that He was heard “for His godly 
fear.” The word translated fear (sAaPeta) 
occurs in only one other place in the Greek 
Testament, and is a very striking word. In 
classical Greek the underlying idea conveyed 
by it is that of a careful taking hold of and 
handling a precious but fragile vessel, which 
might easily be broken. So that it suggests 
a solemn awe which leads to a careful re- 
verence in dealing with the things of God; 
reverence in speech, recollectedness in prayer, 
both of which our Lord manifested so perfectly 
throughout His whole life. His enemies wit- 
nessed that ‘“ Never man spake like this 
man”;+ and we may be well assured that 
never man prayed like Him. 

2. We see the fruits of Holy Fear in that 
perfect dependence upon His Father's will, 

* Heb. v. 7. + St. John vii, 46. 
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which is the keynote of our Lord’s character. 
He says of Himself, “My meat is to do the 
will of Him that sent Me, and to accomplish 
His work” ;* and in His great high-priestly 
prayer He says to His Father, “I have 
glorified Thee on the earth: I have finished 
the work which Thou gavest Me to do.” t 

3. Again we see the fruits of Holy Fear 
in His perfect submission to His Father's 
will: “Father, if Thou be willing, remove 
this cup from Me: nevertheless, not My will 
but Thine be done.” tf 

4. Lastly, we observe its manifestation in 
His hatred of all sin and evil. 

Il. We may study the corporate mani- 
festation of Holy Fear in the Church, which 
is Christ’s Body, anointed like Christ Himself 
with the same Holy Spirit; and it is this 
Spirit which should guide the Church in 
dealing with all questions of morals. 

The spirit of the world is a spirit of ex- 
pediency. That of the Church must be the 
spirit of Holy Fear. In Plato's “ Republic” sin 
was tolerated from expediency; for Plato 
asks, What will be the result of a perfectly 
just man coming into this world, one who 
swerves not at all from the path of absolute 
righteousness? And he answers in what 


* St. John iv. 34. + St. John xvii. 4. 
{ St. Luke xxii. 42. 
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is perhaps the most wonderful passage of 
heathen literature (since it is a prophecy 
of what happened to the only perfectly just 
Man the world has ever known), that he “ will 
be scourged, racked, bound; will have his eyes 
burnt out, and at last, after suffering every 
kind of evil, will be impaled.* 

The Church should know nothing of ex- 
pediency when she is face to face with God’s 
eternal and immutable law. There are three 
questions to-day prominently before the world, 
in which the Church is called to take a view 
diverse from that which the world’s code of 
morals recognises. 

On the first depends the sanctity of family 
life, which is threatened by the ever-growing 
scandal of divorce. The Church says solemnly, 
“Those whom God hath joined together let 
no man put asunder.” The world says it is 
expedient that people who wish it should be 
allowed to break their marriage vows, and 
live in legalised adultery. And the greatest 
pressure is brought upon the Church to re- 
cognise this principle of expediency. 

On the second depends the honesty of 
business life. The Church says, “Thou shalt 
not steal,” and, “Thou shalt not bear false 
witness.” The world says it is expedient, in 
order that a man may amass a fortune, to 

* Plato, “* Repub.,” lib. ii. p. 861. 
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deceive his neighbour by misrepresentations, 
and so to obtain money by a process which 
differs very little from stealing. 

On the third depends the purity of national 
life. It brings before us the vexed question 
of political corruption and diplomacy, in which 
expediency rather than right is the principle 
which is recognised by the world. 

III. In our own lives we may study the 
individual manifestation of Holy Fear. 

1. Holy Fear brings before us the thought 
of God’s justice as a restraining influence when 
we are tempted to sin, the remembrance of the 
strictness of the account which we shall have 
to give at the day of judgment. 

2. Holy Fear, as we have already indicated, 
is the great help to good prayers; for it is the 
lack of Holy Fear which is responsible for 
most of our poor devotions. We address our 
heavenly Father in prayer more like spoiled 
children than those in whom Holy Fear is 
a ruling principle. We, as it were, rush 
into His presence without preparation, utter 
our prayers with petulant haste, and straight- 
way go out to our daily work with thankless 
forgetfulness of the grace we have sought in 
our prayer. 

Holy Fear is the opposite spirit to that 
of pride, and is the foundation of all virtues, 
as pride is the root of all sin. Holy Scripture 
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indicates this in teaching us that “the fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” Wis- 
dom, the highest gift, the capping stone of the 
spiritual structure, rests upon the foundation 
of Holy Fear. But it has been pointed out 
that fear of the Lord never stands alone in 
Holy Scripture; since, although it is the 
foundation virtue, it is but negative; and a 
foundation upon which no building has been 
erected is almost as useless as a building which 
has been constructed upon an unsafe foun- 
dation. We learn this from the first verse of 
the psalm we are considering: “ Happy are 
all they that fear the Lord: and walk in His 
ways.” It is not enough only to fear the Lord. 
That is the negative virtue. We must posi- 
tively keep His commandments, or, as the 
Psalmist expresses it, “ walk in His ways,” that 
is, in the ways of His law. And these two 
duties will bring a man the great gift of 
happiness here and hereafter; for “ Happy 
are all they that fear the Lord: and walk in 
His ways.” 


SERMON XIV 





SERMON XIV 


“Blessed are all they that fear the Lord: and walk in 
His ways.”—Psa. exxviii. 1. 


A Biro psalm falls into two clearly defined 
parts. The first five verses contains a 
description of the happy life of the God-fear- 
ing man, and the last two the good wishes and 
prayers which are offered by the Psalmist for 
him who has entered upon this life. It has 
been pointed out that this psalm is a great 
advance upon that which precedes it. In that 
there was an indication that unless a house 
were built in reliance upon God, their labour 
was but lost that built it. In this we find 
the house not only built but adorned with 
domestic happiness, and enriched by God’s 
blessing. 

In the previous sermon we were taught that 
the foundation upon which this happiness 
rests is the fear of God, and the careful walk- 
ing in the way of His commandments. The 

13 177 
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Psalmist then proceeds to enumerate the re- 
wards of the God-fearing man. 

1. “Thou shalt eat the labours of thine 
hands: O well is thee, and happy shalt thou 
be.” From this we learn that the God-fearing 
man is not exempt from toil, but that he is pro- 
mised a reward of his labours. To paraphrase 
the verse, He shall find his happiness in eating 
the labour of his hand, and it shall be well 
with him. God is the God of those who work, 
not of those who are idle. The humblest 
creature in God’s great world was made for a 
purpose, a purpose which can only be accom- 
plished by toil. No creature was intended by 
God to be a mere drudge, ceaselessly engaged 
in toilsome work; but, on the other hand, 
none was created for idleness. 

God has work for all to do; and if that 
work be done according to God’s will it 
brings as a reward happiness in the fruits 
of labour. There is a special happiness in 
work itself, that is, if it be good work. 
What joy can be greater than the joy of 
the craftsman who has produced a work 
of beauty or utility? The artist who has 
transferred to his canvas the conception of 
beauty in his mind; the musician who has 
succeeded in expressing his thought in some 
touching melody or soul-inspiring harmony ; 
or even the humble mechanic who has turned 
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out an honest and useful piece of work 
—all alike, though in different measure, 
share in the joy of a realisation of creative 
power. But more than this. The Psalmist 
promises to the God-fearing man not only 
happiness, but that he shall eat the labour 
of his hands, that he himself shall enjoy its 
fruits. 

How many a poverty-stricken artist or 
musician receives but a pitiful dole for his 
work, which goes into the hands of another, 
and he sees it no more! How many an 
artisan labours through long hours for a 
wage which will scarcely keep soul and body 
together, while another fattens upon the 
fruits of his toil! The reward promised to 
the God-fearing man is the reverse of this. 
He shall eat of the labour of his hands, 
that is, he shall enjoy the fruits of his own 
toil; his work shall be to him both happi- 
ness and a source of wealth; for we are 
told it shall be well with him, that is, his 
labour shall prosper. 

2. “Thy wife shall be as the fruitful vine: 
upon the walls of thine house.” God’s great 
gift to man in Eden was woman: “for the 
Lord God said, It is not good that the man 
should be alone; I will make him an help- 
meet for him”; and in giving to man a wife 
it was added, “Therefore shall a man leave 
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his father and mother, and shall cleave unto 
his wife, and they shall be one flesh.”* In 
this gift man generally finds either his 
greatest blessing in life or his greatest 
temptation. No blessing can be greater than 
a good wife; no domestic happiness deeper 
than that which is shared with the congenial 
companion of his sorrows and his joys. But 
God’s best gifts contain possibilities of the 
greatest perversion; and the woman who 
was meant to be man’s help-meet often 
becomes the opposite—his greatest hindrance 
and temptation. So it was with Eve. She 
was the cause of Adam’s sin and its fearful 
consequences. Had Adam been a truly God- 
fearing man he would have resisted the 
temptation. But he chose rather to die with 
Eve than to live without her. 

For many men, probably, the most im- 
portant question which has to be met and 
decided is the question of matrimony. It 
brings them face to face with the special 
temptation of our own day—on the one 
hand, to marry improvidently and often 
some one not in the least likely to prove an 
help-meet ; to marry from unworthy motives 
—for position, for money, for the gratification 
of mere passion. On the other hand, there 
is the temptation, no wit less, not to marry 

* Gen. ii. 18, 24 
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at all, so as to escape the restraints and 
responsibilities of family life, and, perhaps, 
instead, to lead a life of sinful gratification 
or of utter selfishness or both. There is 
no question which a man has to face which 
needs God’s guidance more than the decision 
whether to marry or not to marry, and 
then there is further the choice of a partner 
for life. The God-fearing man will be de- 
livered from temptation, and guided in his 
choice ; for his decision will be reached 
“reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, 
and in the fear of God, duly considering the 
causes for which matrimony was ordained.” 
To such a man his wife will be as the fruitful 
vine upon the walls of his house. 

The wife is likened to a fruitful vine; since 
children are necessary to perfect domestic 
bliss. It was for the sake of the grapes 
that the vine was planted. It was for 
children that matrimony was provided. They 
are an anxious care, a serious discipline, a 
great responsibility, but also an immense 
source of legitimate and holy happiness. 

The phrase “upon the walls of thine house” 
should be rendered “by the sides of thine 
house”; that is, in the inner chambers, as 
marking the proper sphere of the wife en- 
gaged in domestic duties. An Eastern house, 
which the Psalmist had in mind, generally 
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consisted of an open square in the centre, 
with rooms ranged round the sides. There 
the good wife was to be found. She keeps 
at home, and therefore keeps the home. It 
is her husband’s house, and she is her hus- 
band’s; so the Psalmist speaks of “ thy 
wife” and “thine house.” 

3. “Thy children like the olive branches: 
round about thy table.” This is a misleading 
translation. It should be “olive plants,” not 
“olive branches.” The picture, which the 
Psalmist would put before our minds, is 
that of the strong, full-grown olive tree 
with a number of shoots around it, each one 
able to become itself an olive tree. So the 
children who cluster round a man in youth 
and middle age, when he grows old are his 
support and take his place and work in the 
world, so that he lives on in them. 

The whole image is distinctively Oriental : 
the man enjoying the happiness of domestic 
life with his wife and children around him, 
recognises in them God’s good gifts, finds 
an incentive to labour to provide for his 
children whilst they are young, and looks 
forward to resting upon their support when 
old age overtakes him. 

“Lo, thus shall the man be blessed: that 
feareth the Lord.” This verse is but an 
emphatic reiteration and summary of that 
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which goes to make up the Pras life of a 
God-fearing man. 

The second part of the psalm consists of 
a prayer invoking God’s blessing. “ The 
Lord from out of Sion shall so bless thee: 
that thou shalt see Jerusalem in prosperity 
all thy life long; yea, that thou shalt see thy 
children’s children: and peace upon Israel.” 
Sion was the fortress of the city of David as 
distinguished from Jerusalem proper, and is 
generally taken by spiritual writers to repre- 
sent that part of God’s Church which is 
‘militant here on earth, as Jerusalem typifies 
the Church triumphant in heaven. The 
blessing is to come out of Sion. It is there- 
fore not merely a material or temporal 
blessing, such as has been described in the 
happiness of domestic life or in the pros- 
perity of business enterprise. There is 
another side to the God-fearing man—the 
spiritual side; and the Psalmist prays that 
blessings may come out of Sion upon him. 
For us this would refer to the graces and 
helps which the Church on earth, at her 
Lord’s command and as His representative, 
so abundantly offers to her children. 

To this is added the wish and promise: 
“Thou shalt see thy children’s children.” 
The God-fearing man, living on in his pros- 
perity, sees not only his own children but 
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a second generation. It brings before us 
the joys and interests which the aged take 
in their grandchildren. 

And the psalm concludes with the prayer 
for peace upon Israel. A God-fearing man 
is not selfish. He does not think only of 
his own family but of God’s heritage, God’s 
Church. He prays for its peace and pros- 
perity. What a strange history is that of 
God’s Church, a history of continual warfare - 
and yet the promise of interior peace, the 
peace of God which passeth understanding, 
which the world cannot give and cannot 
take away; a peace which can continue 
whilst strife is raging around ; a peace which 
depends not upon the world’s good-will, but 
upon the possession of Him Who is the Prince 
of Peace, the Church’s Lord and Head ! 





_ SERMON XV 





SERMON XV 


“Many a time have they fought against me from my 
youth up: may Israel now say; yea, many a time have 
they vexed me from my youth up: but they have not 
prevailed against me.”—Psa. cxxix. 1, 2. 


HIS psalm, the tenth of the Graduals, 

is the last of the second group or 
quinary, and inculcates, by a review of the 
history of the Jewish people, the virtue of 
patience. Let us first consider its historical 
reference, and then the lesson of patience 
which it so strikingly sets forth. 

“Many a time have they fought against 
me from my youth up: may Israel now say.” 
This is a summary of the trials and sufferings 
of Israel from their first existence as a people 
in Egypt to their return from the captivity 
in Babylon. It is noticeable that twice in 
the prophet Hosea the period of Israel’s 
sojourn in Egypt is spoken of as her youth 
or childhood: “As in the days of her youth, 


and as in the days when she came up out 
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of the land of Egypt”; * and again, “ When 
Israel was a child, then I loved him, and 
called my son out of Egypt.” + 

While the Jews trace their origin to Abra- 
ham, their national existence can scarcely 
be said to have begun before the period of 
their bondage in Egypt. It was Jacob who, 
after wrestling all night with the angel at 
Peniel, won from God the name of Israel.t 
So that the title Israel naturally carries us 
back to the patriarch Jacob, and he it was 
who, driven by famine, took up his abode 
with his children in the land of Egypt. 
There they multiplied so rapidly that they 
were regarded as a menace to the kingdom 
by Pharaoh ; and every kind of affliction was 
employed as a means of checking the growth 
of the people. But in spite of all their 
afflictions they continued to multiply. God 
heard their ery, and delivered them; so 
that, though the Egyptians fought against 
them, as the Psalmist says, they prevailed 
not. 

Then, after the forty years’ wanderings in 
the wilderness, came the conflict to obtain 
possession of the land of Canaan. They were 
victorious because God was on their side ; but 
on account of their disobedience to God’s 
command to destroy the Canaanites, and their 

* Hos, ii, 15. + Ibid. xi. 1. { Cf. Gen. xxxii, 24-31, 
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friendship with those whom they knew to be 
God’s enemies, they soon fell into captivity to 
the people whom they had conquered ; and 
the Book of Judges is the record of another 
series of afflictions, captivities, and deliver- 
ances. Many a time did the Canaanites fight 
against them and reduce them to bondage, 
but God raised up one deliverer after another: 
Othniel, Ehud, Shamgar, Deborah and Barak, 
Gideon, Jephthah, and Samson. 

Then came the period of the kings. Saul, 
David, and Solomon built up a great kingdom, 
but it was split in twain under Rehoboam, 
and another series of wars commenced; civil 
war between the ten tribes and the two, and 
in addition to this invasions by the kings of 
Syria, Assyria, Egypt, and Babylon, besides 
petty wars with the neighbours who sur- 
rounded them. Of this period, too, it may 
be said, “Many a time have they fought 
against me, but they prevailed not.” They 
prevailed not until Jerusalem fell before 
Nebuchadnezzar, and the people were carried 
from their home and country as captives into 
Babylon. Then, indeed, it seemed as though 
their enemies had prevailed against them; 
but, after a season of discipline and penitence, 
again they were delivered and returned to 
Jerusalem ; and it was fitting at such a time 
that this psalm should be written, summing 
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up, as it does, the afflictions of Israel and 
God’s providential deliverances. 

The imagery of the psalm is drawn from 
scenes familiar to an agricultural people. 
“The ploughers ploughed upon my back: and 
made long furrows.” The figure is thought 
to have been taken from the cruel scourging 
of slaves, but there may be rather a reference 
to the prophecy of Micah: “Therefore shall 
Sion for your sake be ploughed as a field, and 
Jerusalem shall become heaps.”* This illus- 
tration would come home to the Jews, who 
were accustomed to the work of ploughing. 
The back of the nation had been ploughed by 
the afflictions which they had undergone in 
Babylon. Their enemy had made long fur- 
rows therein, as if delighting in their cruel 
work. 

“But the righteous Lord: hath hewn the 
snares of the ungodly in pieces.” The Bible 
version is more accurate: “hath cut asunder 
the cords of the wicked.” And the image it 
suggests is the cutting of the ropes which 
bound the oxen to the plough, so that the 
work could proceed no further. 

‘Let them be confounded and turned back- 
ward: as many as have evil will at Sion.” 
Two interpretations have been suggested 
here: a literal one, that it is a prayer for 

* Mic. iii, 12, 
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the overthrow of Sion’s enemies; and a 
spiritual one, that it is a prayer for their 
conversion: “That they may be turned back- 
ward”—that is, converted—that from being 
enemies they may become friends. And in 
the Christian use of the psalm this, of 
course, would be the sense in which we 
should apply it; not but that we may pray 
for the overthrow of our foes. We should, 
however, still more pray for their conver- 
sion. 

“Let them be even as the grass growing 
upon the housetops: which withereth afore 
it be plucked up; whereof the mower filleth 
not his hand: neither he that bindeth up the 
sheaves his bosom.” Tufts of grass will grow 
almost anywhere, even upon housetops. But 
these tufts of grass are useless, for they wither 
under the heat of the sun and because of the 
shallowness of the earth in which they are 
rooted. They wither before they can be 
harvested ; indeed they are not worth the 
trouble of reaping. 

“So that they who go by say not so much 
as, The Lord prosper you: we wish you good 
luck in the Name of the Lord.” This reminds 
us of the Book of Ruth, where we are told 
that “Boaz came from Bethlehem, and said 
unto the reapers, The Lord be with you. 
And they answered him, The Lord bless 
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thee.”* It seems to have been customary 
in passing reapers to wish them good luck 
and a blessing upon their work; but no 
blessing can be invoked upon the persecutors 
of Israel; on the contrary, they will always 
ultimately be confounded; they will wither 
away like the grass upon the housetops. 
This psalm, then, is a review of Israel’s 
history from their sojourn in Egypt to the 
return from the captivity in Babylon. And 
indeed it is a description of their history up 
to our own day; for after Jerusalem had 
been rebuilt, oppression and affliction were 
still the lot of God’s people, as we read in the 
Book of Maccabees. And since the destruction 
of their national life by the Romans, oppres- 
sion and persecution have been the experience 
of the Jews in all those countries into which 
they have wandered, not only in the Middle 
Ages, but even in our own times; for an 
outbreak of violence against the Jews is no 
unheard-of event to-day in such countries as 
Russia. And yet Israel’s enemies have never 
prevailed so as entirely to blot them out, and 
probably there has never been a time in the 
whole history of the race when they have 
been so powerful throughout the world as 
they are in our own day. Enormously in- 
creased both in numbers, wealth, and influence, 
* Ruth ii. 4. 
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they stand out before the world, challenging 
the attention of all thoughtful people. 

But what does this psalm teach us, bringing 
before us, as it does, the history of the Jewish 
people? Surely it teaches us the splendid 
virtue of patience, its importance, and its 
tremendous and far-reaching results. Jacob 
was the first to bear the name of Israel, and 
the special virtue which his life sets forth 
is patience. Twenty years he served Laban, 
fourteen years for his two wives and six years 
for his cattle, and ten times his wages were 
changed ; but he endured Laban’s deceit * and 
became rich. 

It may be well at this point to call attention 
to the exact significance of the word rendered 
“patience.” It occurs but rarely in the Old 
Testament. In the New it is generally the 
translation of a Greek word which signifies 
endurance rather than what we understand 
by patience. Our word “patience,” of course, 
by its derivation, suggests the idea of suffer- 
ing; the Greek word (irouovy) endurance of any 
trial by bearing it without striving to escape 
from it: literally, remaining under the burden. 

If, with this idea in our minds, we turn to 
the history of the Jews, what a marvellous 
example we find there of endurance! They 
never seem to have attempted to escape their 

* Cf. Gen. xxxi. 7, 41. 
Le 
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trials. They always endured, and by their 
endurance wore out their persecutors. They 
never left a country unless they were expelled 
from it by some edict of its ruler; and as 
soon as the restriction was removed they 
flocked back again. Everywhere they were 
persecuted; everywhere they endured : every- 
where they finally prevailed. They are a 
living witness to the tremendous effects, to 
the marvellous possibilities of endurance. 
They began as an agricultural people. When 
deprived of that occupation, and scattered 
throughout the world, they became merchants 
and money-lenders; and now they are the 
great bankers of the world, and, by their 
control of the world’s finances, they seem 
destined to play a still more important part 
in the world’s history. 

We have seen thus far patience as exem- 
plified in the sufferings and endurance of the 
Jewish people. Now let us turn and consider 
its position in our own lives. St. James calls 
it the perfect virtue when he says, “ My 
brethren, count it all joy when you fall into 
divers temptations (trials); knowing this, that 
the trying of your faith worketh patience. 
But let patience have her perfect work, that 
ye may be perfect and entire, wanting no- 
thing.”* There is only one other virtue which 

* St. James i. 2-4, 
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is associated with perfection in Holy Scripture, 
and that is charity or love, which St. Paul 
calls “the bond of perfectness.”* Love has 
an attractive beauty, which at first sight 
does not seem to belong to patience. Love 
most people desire to possess, but the 
yoke of patience they often wish to throw 
off, that they may assert themselves; and 
yet it is the one virtue which all the 
various disciplines of life are meant to teach 
us. 

In the Book of Revelation, after a mystical 
description of the assaults upon God’s people 
by the dragon, Satan, and his emissaries, the 
wild beast which rose up out of the sea and 
the wild beast which came up out of the 
earth, we are permitted to behold the spiritual 
powers which are fighting on God’s side and 
for the Church: and, after an account of the 
conflict, we find the words: “Here is the 
patience of the saints,” + the endurance, that 
is, of God’s people. 

It is not, perhaps, too much to say that life 
was given us for the development of this 
virtue of patience ; but if we are to obtain it, 
we must, as St. James tells us, count the 
opportunities of gaining it a matter of joy 
and not of sorrow; we must rejoice in our 
tribulations, realising that it is only through 

* Col, iii, 14, + Rev. xiv. 12; cf. algo xiii. 10, 
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tribulation that we can enter the kingdom 
of heaven.* 

Probably the greatest practical mistake we 
make in our spiritual lives is expecting to 
become saints all at once, to eradicate faults 
and develop virtues by one short effort. All 
growth, however, has its laws; and moral 
growth is even slower than physical. It is 
easier to conceive of the development, in a 
week, of this earth upon which we dwell than 
of the growth of character in the same period. 
For, although geology teaches us that myriads 
of centuries were required to produce the 
world in its present form, yet we have many 
examples of tremendous physical changes 
accomplished almost instantaneously; for 
instance, by volcanic eruption or by some 
great explosion of gases. So that while the 
development of the earth in a week would be 
extremely improbable, it is not inconceivable. 
We have, however, no examples of instan- 
taneous development of character; and all 
that psychology teaches us goes to show that 
moral forces work by laws, but by laws of 
extreme slowness. So that it is difficult to 
conceive of that which so many people desire, 
the transformation of character from worldli- 
ness to sanctity, in a few weeks or months. 

Character implies the formation of certain 

* Acts xiv. 22. 
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habits and the eradication of others, the 
cultivation of virtue and the destruction of 
sin. But this requires not only constant 
effort but many years of effort. You may 
grow some small seeds, like mustard and 
cress, very rapidly under glass, but you can- 
not grow an oak in this way. If you cut 
through the trunk of the full-grown oak-tree 
you can count the season rings which tell the 
number of years which it took to attain its 
growth. So with regard to character. You 
can produce certain results by a sort of hot- 
house growth, but these results are mostly 
emotional and do not deeply affect the true 
character. Habits which go to make up 
character can only be acquired by the practice 
of many years. 

The greatest help to the development of 
patience is the recognition that it is the 
product of trial and tribulation, the result of 
discipline. 

We have three relationships in which we 
must exercise patience: towards our fellow- 
men; towards ourselves; and towards God. 
Our fellow-men give us many opportunities for 
practising patience, and we must try to make 
the most of those opportunities, not to evade 
them or to get rid of them. Then, surely, we 
need to exercise much patience towards our- 
selves. We are so slow in our progress, so 
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disappointing in the fruits we bring forth, so 
weak and vacillating, that we are tempted 
to become terribly discouraged and disgusted 
with ourselves. Disgusted with ourselves we 
ought often to be; discouraged never: for, 
weak and wayward as we are, we can do 
all things, we know, through Christ who 
strengthens us. Then we need patience in 
our relation to God. There are times, if we 
may say so with reverence, when God seems - 
to take great interest in our individual lives, 
and to help us enormously by His grace, to 
fill us with fervour and delight in His service ; 
and then there are times when He seems to 
have forgotten us and to leave us very much 
to our own devices. At such times we need 
to use the virtue of patience. These are times 
when God is trying us, testing us. When He 
showers His gifts upon us it is very easy to 
serve Him; but when He withdraws His gifts 
from us, and leaves us to ourselves; then is 
the test whether we are serving Him for His 
gifts or for Himself, from motives of self- 
interest or from love of God. 

If, as we grow old, by God’s grace and our 
own faithful effort we have attained some 
measure of patience, we shall be able to say 
of ourselves the first verse of this psalm: 
“Many a time have they fought against me 
from my youth up; ... yea, many a time have 
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they vexed me from my youth up: but they 
have not prevailed against me.” If, however, 
we have rather to say, I am still so im- 
patient. What can I do? the answer surely 
is, Give your back to the ploughers that they 
may plough long furrows there, as your Lord 
gave His back to the scourgers. Do not try 
to escape from the things which God sends 
you as a discipline, but bear them, endure 
them, looking to your Lord and Master as an 
example of patience. 











SERMON XVI 





SERMON XVI 


“The ploughers ploughed upon my back: and made long 
furrows. But the righteous Lord hath hewn the snares of 
the ungodly in pieces.” —Psa. exxix. 3, 4. 


E have considered this psalm in its 
historical aspect, as summarising the 
trials and tribulations of the Jewish people, 
and as teaching thereby the lesson of patient 
endurance as the great factor in the develop- 
ment of character. We cannot, however, pass 
it over without also drawing attention to the 
striking prophecy contained in the third and 
fourth verses, a prophecy which vividly brings 
before us the experiences of our blessed Lord 
and of His Church. 

“The ploughers ploughed upon my back: 
and made long furrows.” No one can fail to 
see in these words a prophecy of Christ's 
Passion; indeed, we may put this utterance 
into His mouth as describing the cruel scourg- 
ing which preceded His condemnation and 


crucifixion. It is, however, important to the 
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right understanding of such passages that we 
should grasp the connection which is to be 
traced in the Old Testament, between the 
Messiah and the Jewish Church, from which 
we learn that prophecies, which are partially 
fulfilled in the history of the Jewish people, 
find their complete accomplishment in the 
life of our Lord Himself. We may do this 
best by the study of the Book of Isaiah. 

In the second division of Isaiah, which 
begins with the fortieth chapter, we have a 
declaration of God’s will and purpose for man, 
first for Israel and then for all mankind. 
And this purpose may be summed up in the 
word Service. Indeed, as has been well said, 
Jehovah and Jehovah’s Servant are the two 
great heroes of the latter portion of the pro- 
phecy of Isaiah. 

But what is meant precisely by Jehovah’s 
Servant? In some of the visions of Isaiah 
this is evidently the title of God’s people, 
Israel, while in others, Isaiah, looking into the 
far future, under this title sees Israel personi- 
fied in their Messiah. The nation seems to 
pass into the Person, and the service which 
they fulfilled but partially, Isaiah beholds 
perfectly rendered by the true Servant of the 
Lord, whose birth and life, whose passion and 
death and resurrection he so wonderfully 
describes. 
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In attempting to explain this identification 
of the Messiah with the nation we may point 
out that it was God’s purpose for the redemp- 
tion of mankind, first to choose out and to 
train one nation which should be in a sense 
the servant of all mankind, and through whose 
service all mankind should be blessed. We see 
God calling out from the rest of the world 
Abraham, training his descendants, disci- 
plining and preparing them for their great 
work by the captivity in Egypt, by the special 
revelation given them through Moses, and 
indeed guiding them throughout their whole 
history. We find, however, the nation con- 
tinually failing, both in apprehension of God’s 
purpose and in its accomplishment. 

A line of thought, which runs through the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, is that the 
greater part of Israel was unfaithful to God’s 
service, but that a remnant was always left, 
and from this remnant came the Messiah. 
It produced Mary, the flower and crown of 
humanity, and from Mary Christ was born. 
The Virgin conceived and _ bare a Son, 
Emmanuel, God with us. Then we find in 
the Person of Christ, summed up and per- 
fectly fulfilled, that free and loving service 
of God and of man to which Israel, God’s 
ancient people, had been called. They had 
failed, or at best had but partially fulfilled 
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the law of God’s service, but from them had 
sprung the Messiah, of whom Isaiah pro- 
phesies that “He shall not fail.” * 

The description of the Servant of Jehovah, 
which commences with the forty-second 
chapter, culminates in the fifty-second and 
fifty-third, in which His Passion is so mar- 
vellously described: “He is despised and 
rejected of men; a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief. ... He was wounded 
for our transgressions, He was bruised 
for our iniquities: the chastisement of our 
peace was upon Him; and with His stripes 
we are healed. . . . He was oppressed, and He 
was afflicted, yet He opened not His mouth: 
He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and 
as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so He 
openeth not His mouth. He was taken from 
prison and from judgment: ... He was cut 
off out of the land of the living: for the 
transgression of My people was He stricken. 
And He made His grave with the wicked, and 
with the rich in His death; because He had 
done no violence, neither was any deceit in 
His mouth.” + 

In these chapters Isaiah’s conception of the 
Servant of the Lord is finally summed up and 
consummated in the Person of Christ. And 
we find the fullest and clearest recognition of 

* Isa. xiii. 4, + Ibid. liii, 3-9, 
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this in the New Testament: for when St. John 
the Baptist said of Christ, “ Behold the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world,” * he was simply applying to our Lord 
the prophecy in the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah. St. Matthew, too, claims for our Lord 
the fulfilment of the prophecy of Isaiah: 
“Behold My servant, whom I have chosen; 
My beloved, in whom My soul is well pleased : 
I will put my spirit upon Him, and He shall 
show judgment to the Gentiles.” + And St. 
Luke records that our Lord said of Himself, 
“T am among you as he that serveth.” t 
While St. John, who gives so full a descrip- 
tion of our Lord’s great act of service in 
washing His disciples’ feet, adds: “For I have 
given you an example, that ye should do as I 
have done to you.” § 

This brief study of some prophecies of 
Isaiah, as fulfilled by our Lord, should enable 
us to see how natural it is that the words of a 
psalm, historically applying to the experiences 
of Israel, should find their full interpretation 
in the life of Christ Himself. “The ploughers 
ploughed upon my back: and made long fur- 
rows.” Christ’s life of perfect obedience, of 
unselfish . sacrifice, of unmerited suffering, 
culminating in the Passion, was the means by 


* St. John i, 29. + St. Matt. xii. 18. 
{ St. Luke xxii. 27, ~  -§ St. John xiii, 15, 
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which the world was redeemed. He was the 
Servant of the Lord, by whose perfect service 
of God and man God’s purpose was com- 
pletely fulfilled, and an ideal set before us, 
to which each, in his measure, must strive to 
attain. We learn from the study of His life 
that perfect service of God and man must 
always involve sacrifice and suffering; in 
other words, must always be unselfish. We 
learn also that such service leads to ultimate 
triumph. 

“Many a time have they fought against me 
from my youth up: may Israel now say; yea, 
many a time have they vexed me from my 
youth up: but they have not prevailed against 
me. The ploughers ploughed upon my back: 
and made long furrows. But the righteous 
Lord hath hewn the snares of the ungodly 
in pieces.” The world will fight against us, 
striving to hinder our service of God; yet 
the world will not finally prevail. The 
ploughers ploughed upon Christ’s back, and 
made long furrows; but the righteous Lord 
hewed the cords asunder. He was put to 
death by wicked men, but God raised Him 
again from the dead, “having loosed the 
pains of death: because it was not possible 
that He should be holden of it.”* And we 
learn from our Lord’s example that there is a 

* Acts ii. 24, 
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resurrection for all who suffer and die for 
Him, a resurrection to a life of perfect service, 
where “they rest not day and night, saying, 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, which 
was, and is, and is to come.” * 

As we have traced the gradual identification 
of the Jewish Church with the Messiah in the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, so we may 
see the perfect identification of the Christian 
Church with our blessed Lord. His life of 
service, His death of suffering was reproduced 
in His Church. She is His mystical Body, and 
suffers and has ever suffered the same treat- 
ment that her Lord in His life on earth 
endured. What is the history of the early 
Church? A story of obedient witnessing to 
Christ, of loving service of man, of marvellous 
suffering, which gradually won the world to 
faith in Christ. The words “The ploughers 
ploughed upon my back: and made long fur- 
rows, were literally fulfilled again and again 
in the tortures which many of the Christian 
martyrs during the persecutions of the first 
three centuries endured; not only tortures of 
cruel scourging, but actually the ploughing of 
the lacerated flesh of the martyrs with the 
hooks which the torturers used in their efforts 
to increase the sufferings, and shake the con- 
stancy of those heroic witnesses to Christ. 

. * Rev. iv. 8, 
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They did not prevail. They succeeded only in 
adding to the glory of the martyrs’ crown, 
and in establishing before the world the faith 
of Christ crucified, the power of the love of 
Him to enable man to triumph over suffering 
and death. 

We must realise that the Church is made 
up of many members, and that all those 
members are called upon in their measure to 
endure the sufferings, that they may share 
the glory of their Head. All are not called to 
suffer in the same way or to the same extent ; 
but all are called to suffer in some way, and 
those whose life shows no marks of crucifixion 
may well ask themselves whether they are 
indeed living members of the Body of 
Christ. 

The world of our day does not torture by 
scourging, but oppresses the Church no less 
effectively ; and the suffering of those who 
love Christ’s Body with an intense and pas- 
sionate devotion is most real as they see that 
Body treated with contempt and injustice by 
the world. We have a striking example in 
our own day in the Church in France, and 
must surely extend our respectful sympathy 
to those thousands of Catholics there who are 
enduring agony of mind, if not of body, as 
they see the Church despoiled and religion 
crushed under the excuse of political ex- 
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pediency. While we have not yet suffered 
to such an extent as they have, the attacks 
upon religious education in England, and the 
attempts to tamper with all religious trusts, 
call us to prepare for a season of oppression 
and injustice in our own land. We may feel 
indignant, but we must not be surprised, that 
the world of our own day metes out to Christ 
and His Church the same treatment which it 
has always extended to it under some form or 
other. 

“Many a time have they fought against me 
from my youth up,” may the Church say ; but 
they have not prevailed, and they never will 
prevail. The ploughers may plough upon the 
Church’s back, and make long furrows, but 
the righteous Lord in His good time will hew 
asunder the cords of the wicked. We must 
pray that they may be confounded and turned 
backward who have evil will at Sion, pray 
that God may bring to naught their machi- 
nations, and may convert our foes and lead 
them to a knowledge of His truth. 





SERMON XVII 





SERMON XVII 


‘Out of the deep have I called unto Thee, O Lord: Lord, 
hear my voice.” —Psa. cxxx. 1. 


HE De profundis, as this psalm is gener- 

ally called from its opening words, is the 
eleventh of the Gradual Psalms and the sixth 
of that group which we call the Penitential 
Psalms. Its date and author are quite un- 
certain. The majority of commentators assign 
it to the period of the Babylonish captivity, 
partly because its aspirations seem to fit in 
well with the conditions of the exiles at 
Babylon, but chiefly because two Hebrew 
words in the psalm are thought to be of late 
date. They are the words translated “ atten- 
tive” in verse 2, and “forgiveness” in verse 4.* 
It is not, however, always safe to argue 
from such evidence that a word may not 
have been in earlier use. 


* The word translated “attentive’’ occurs in only two 
other places in the Old Testament: 2 Chron. vi. 40, 
vii. 15; and the word “forgiveness” only in Dan. ix. 6, 


Neh. ix. 17. 
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The De profundis is the first psalm of the 
last quinary ; and it is certainly most appro- 
priate that these five should begin with peni- 
tential prayer and hope: for the psalms in 
this group are distinguished by their yearn- 
ings for communion with God in His House. 
They bring us, as it were, into the very 
presence-chamber of the Almighty. We 
cannot, however, come into God’s presence 
without realising a sense of our own great 
sinfulness, and therefore making acts of 
penitence. St. Peter, when he recognised 
our Lord’s Divine power in the miraculous 
draught of fishes, fell down at His feet, 
saying, “Depart from me; for I am a sinful 
man, O Lord.” * 

Standing, therefore, on the threshold of 
these last five psalms it is very fitting that we 
should cry out of the deep of our sinful 
nature to God for pardon before we go on to 
enter into His very presence. The last group 
of five had for its special character faith, 
confidence, trust, expressed again and again. 
Psalm cxxx. has for its keynote, hope, and it 
is from faith through hope, as its connecting _ 
link, that we pass to that perfection of love 
which is manifested in the praises of heaven, 
as set forth in the last psalm of the series: 
“Behold now, praise the Lord: all ye servants 

* §t. Luke v, 8, 
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of the Lord. ... Lift up your hands in the 
sanctuary: and praise the Lord.” 

The formal arrangement of the psalm 
follows that of Psalm cxxix. In both we 
have two strophes of four verses, and each 
strophe again falls into two subordinate 
divisions of two verses. In the De profundis 
the first strophe of four verses contains the 
prayer; the second strophe, of the same 
length, expresses the hope of the Psalmist. 
As we have observed, the De profundis divides 
itself naturally into two parts: the first four 
verses containing the Psalmist’s prayer for 
pardon, the last four being the expression of 
his hope after pardon. Again each sub- 
divides. In the first two verses the penitent 
soul implores God to hear his cry, uttered out 
of the depths of his misery; his prayer rever- 
ently but earnestly repeated. In the next 
two verses the penitent argues his cause on 
the ground that if God judged severely and 
with strict justice only, every one would be 
lost, but that this is impossible, since it is 
God’s property always to have mercy and to 
forgive. So that his hopes of pardon rest 
upon his knowledge of the very nature of 
God, which is love and mercy. In the second 
strophe the forgiven soul describes its attitude 
of trustful waiting upon God (in the fifth and 
sixth verses), and then goes forth to call upon 
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others to share its experience and to trust 
God, proclaiming plenteous redemption to 
all who seek it—redemption from all their 
sins. 

The writer, perhaps out of the depths of 
the bitterness of the captivity in Babylon, 
cries unto God; but his inspired utterance is 
for all time and for all men: for, with the 
possible exception of the Miserere,* this, more 
than any other psalm, has been the prayer, 
the help, and the comfort of all in affliction. 

This psalm has been described as the ladder 
by which the soul mounts from the depths to 
the heights—from the depths of its misery 
and sin to the heights of God’s infinite mercy 
and redemption. There are four distinct steps 
to this ladder, four stages in the ascent: first, 
the realisation of our true position in the 
depths of misery and sin, and therefore 
prayer. The second step is the confession 
that if we look to God’s justice alone there 
can be hope for none, but that with God there 
is mercy and forgiveness. The third step 
tells of the entire dependence of the pardoned 
soul upon God, and its perfect trust in His 
goodness and love. While upon the last step 
of the ladder this personal experience of God’s 
goodness and mercy becomes general, and the 
penitent becomes the missionary, calling all 

* Pga. li, 
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to taste and see that the Lord is gracious, to 
seek and find in Him plenteous redemption 
from all sin. 

Again, the De profundis has been likened 
to a spiritual barometer by which we may 
judge of the state of our spiritual health. It 
is marked by mountains, depth, prayer, con- 
viction, light, hope, waiting, watching, long- 
ing, confidence, assurance, universal happiness 
and joy. Just as the rising of the barometer 
registers the changes of the weather, so does 
this psalm record the progress of the soul, 
and by it you may test your own state; 
for at each step in each verse you may ask, 
Have I reached this? Is this my experience ? 
Where do I stand? Am TI still in the depths 
or have I reached the heights, or am I some- 
where between these extremes ? 

“Out of the deep have I called unto Thee, 
O Lord.” In the original it is plural, “ Out 
of the depths.” And what are the chief 
depths into which men fall, and from which 
they need, as their only hope, to ery fervently 
to God? There is, first, the deep of this 
world’s distress, the hardships of poverty, 
the struggle to gain a livelihood, the hope- 
less outlook when the world seems to have 
turned away from a man, and he has failed 
through no fault of his own. Then there 
remains but one way of escape : to cry 
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mightily to God for help, that He, who sent 
His ravens to feed Elijah by His providence, 
will sustain His trusting servant. 

Again, there is the deep of sorrow. Most of 
us at some time in life experience this deep. 
The loss of the one we have loved best in 
the world, whose presence made life happi- 
ness, whose departure leaves a void which 
can only be filled by One, by God Himself. 
It is at such a moment that we need to ery 
to that loving Lord Who Himself knew 
earth’s sorrows, Who wept at the grave of 
Lazarus, and said to the widowed mother 
at Nain, “Weep not,” Who healed the daughter 
of the Canaanitish woman, and restored to 
the mourning sisters of Bethany the brother 
they had loved and lost. 

Then there is the deep of mental distress 
and darkness, the greatest of all human 
afflictions, when hope seems to have fled 
‘and despair has almost taken its place; 
when the future looms before us dark and 
dreary, and the present shrouds us in its 
gloom. Then we must cry indeed to God— 


“Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom 
Lead Thou me on! 
The night is dark, and I am far from home— 
Lead Thou me on! 
Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene,—one step enough for me.” 
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But the deepest of all depths into which 
the soul of man can descend, worse than 
poverty, sorrow, or mental depression, is the 
deep of sin. We do not, as a rule, fall into 
it all at once. Its sides are gently sloping, 
and gradually, sometimes almost without 
realising it, we slip down until at last we 
find ourselves at the bottom of the pit. By 
no effort of our own can we get out. By 
no effort of our friends can we be helped. 
There is but one hope, one possibility of 
escape, and that is to cry mightily to God 
for contrition, pardon, and peace. “Out of 
the deep have I called unto Thee, O Lord: 
Lord, hear my voice. O let Thine ears con- 
sider well (let them be attentive to) the 
voice of my complaint.” O Lord, I am in 
the deep: the waters are come in, even unto 
my soul. Save me, O God: for I stick fast 
in the deep mire, where no ground is: I am 
come into deep waters, so that the floods 
run over me.* 

Out of each of these deeps we cry, we 
wait, we watch, we hope, and oftentimes 
we learn that it is good for us to have 
been in the deep; for it is only in the 
deep that we find the most precious revela- 
tions of life, the most precious treasures of 
the soul. Pearls lie in the deep. The super- 


* Cf. Psa. Ixix. 1, 2. 
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ficial do not find them. It is often when 
we have been plunged into the deep of 
sorrow, suffering, or sin that we find the 
pearl of great price—plenteous redemption. 
This is the precious pearl which is hidden 
away in the De profundis, the knowledge 
that “with the Lord there is mercy: and 
with Him is plenteous redemption,” and 
that “He shall redeem Israel from all his 
sins.” 

Many, who are not in the deep, claim to 
be acquainted with this as a beautiful theory, 
to have an intellectual grasp of it as a most 
important truth ; but the fact of the plenteous 
redemption through the Blood of Christ is 
of little value to the soul unless it be appro- 
priated. And how many there are who have 
never discovered this truth experimentally 
until they realised that they were in the 
deep of sorrow, suffering, or sin, and cried 
with all their hearts from that deep to God 
for mercy, pardon, and peace! 

It is not, however, true only of the forgive- 
ness of sin that we do not find it until we are 
in the depths of misery. It is true also of 
many of God’s revelations to the soul that 
they are only apprehended in time of sorrow 
and affliction. When the sun is shining in 
its noonday splendour we can see nothing 
of the stars; but if at that time we go 
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down to the bottom of some deep pit and 
look up through the darkness we can see, 
not the sunshine, but the stars which are 
only visible at night. How many souls can 
bear witness that the greatest revelations 
of God have come to them in times of 
affliction and sorrow, not merely revela- 
tions of their own sinfulness and God’s 
mercy, but also of God’s love and care 
for them, and of the great truths of the 
Christian faith! 

There is serious danger of superficiality in 
religion; and it is a danger by no means 
rare, since the majority of men and women 
are intensely superficial. They live their 
lives from day to day taking lightly the 
sorrows and joys that the day brings with 
it, and rarely looking much below the 
surface. They are superficial in their know- 
ledge of many things, but especially of self 
and God. How few of us know ourselves; 
and until we do know something of self 
there is little likelihood of our knowing 
God! The knowledge of self is not a 
pleasant pursuit, and when it is attained, 
even in a moderate measure, it is not a 
comforting discovery. But it is absolutely 
necessary if we are to escape the frightful 
consequences of self-deception. Until we 
know ourselves we cannot know our sins. 
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Until we know our sins we cannot know 
our need of a Saviour. Until we realise 
that need we can never know Jesus Christ 
Who died to save us from our sins. We may, 
of course, know a great deal about Him, 
about the events of His life, about the 
pathos of His death; but as our Saviour 
Who has taken away our sins, we cannot 
know Him until we know what our sins 
are, and how greatly we need His help. 

And this is true not only of penitence, but 
of prayer, and indeed of all that pertains 
to the spiritual life. It all depends upon a 
knowledge of self and a knowledge of God, 
which can as a rule only be learned by those 
who have known what it is to have been in 
the depths and to have cried unto God from 
those depths. Speaking of prayer, St. Chry- 
sostom asks, “What is this ‘Out of the 
deep’? It is,” he says, “not merely out of 
my lips, with my tongue; for words are 
often poured forth while the mind is wander- 
ing: but it is from the most profound depths 
of the heart, with great fervour, with earnest- 
ness of soul, from the inmost recesses of the 
mind, 

And so it is with the souls that are in 
trouble. The whole heart is moved, invoking 
God with great compunction. And so they 
are heard; for great is the power of such 
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prayers, since they are neither able to be 
diverted from their course nor disturbed 
even though the devil attack them with 
great force. For, a strong tree which drives 
its roots deep into the earth stands un- 
moved against the blasts of the storm, while 
one whose roots are all on the surface, if 
any little breeze blows against it, totters, 
and, torn up by the roots, falls headlong to 
the ground. So prayers which come from 
the bottom of the heart, and have their 
roots in the very depths of the soul, stand 
fast and are not defeated or hindered 
although innumerable distracting thoughts 
may come, although the whole phalanx of 
the Evil One is marshalled against them.” 
Jonah cried out of the deep when the 
waters had indeed gone over him, and his 
prayer was heard and he was saved. 

“Out of the deep have I called unto Thee, 
O Lord.” This is the only place for penitence, 
the only place for prayer. ‘“ When thou art 
bidden of any man to a wedding,... go 
and sit down in the lowest room; that when 
he that bade thee cometh, he may say unto 
thee, Friend, go up higher.’* Penitence 
which is superficial leads to nothing; and 
the same is true of prayer. What a 
tremendous question this raises in regard 

* §t. Luke xiv. 8-10, 
16 
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to our penitence, to our prayer! Is it from 
the depths of our heart that we ery to the 
heights of heaven, or is it merely from the 
surface of our nature that we pray? One 
deep crieth unto another: the deep of 
man’s misery to the deep of God’s mercy. 
“Out of the deep have I called unto Thee, 
O Lord: Lord, hear my voice.” The word 
“ Lord” repeated twice is not the same word 
in the Hebrew. First it is Jehovah, then 
Adonai. Jehovah marks His unfailing faith- 
fulness to His promises ; Adonai His lordship 
over all difficulties which threaten to over- 
whelm His people. It has been said that 
as every church has its porch, so every 
prayer should have its reverent invocation. 
The Psalmist does not merely say, “Out of 
the deep have I cried”; but “Lorp, Lorp, 
hear my voice.” And this utterance of the 
name of God suggests thoughts of the 
majesty of Him to whom we are speaking, 
of His knowledge of our needs, of His power 
and readiness to help us. The cause of 
wandering thoughts in prayer may often be 
traced to the lack of an act of faith in 
God’s presence in beginning our prayer. We 
need to fix the eye of the soul, as it were, 
upon God before we begin to speak to 
Him, if we desire that God should be 
attentive to our prayer. 
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“O let Thine ears consider well the voice 
of my complaint”; literally “be attentive.” 
It is better as in the Bible version: “Let 
Thine ears be attentive to the voice of my 
supplications.” Since I pray God to attend 
to my prayers I should be attentive myself. 
St. Cyprian says, “How dost thou dare to 
ask to be heard by God when thou canst 
not hear thyself!” Are not our prayers 
often so wandering and inattentive that we 
scarcely know what we are saying? Can 
we expect such prayers to reach the throne 
of grace? Do we cry unto God? Every 
one prays, but very few cry. But with 
those who really cry to God, most of them 
would say, I learned to cry when I was in 
the depths; I learned it there. Surely it is 
worth while to go down into the depths, if 
only that we may learn to pray. 
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SERMON XVIII 


“Tf Thou, Lord, wilt be extreme to mark what is done 
amiss : O Lord, who may abide it? For there is mercy with 
Thee: therefore shalt Thou be feared.”—Psa. cxxx. 3, 4. 


N the first two verses of this psalm we 
have brought before us the conditions 

of penitential prayer: that it must proceed 
from the very depths of our nature, that it 
must be the cry of our soul, and that we 
venture to ask God to hear us, to be atten- 
tive to our prayer, because that prayer is 
earnest and urgent. The next two verses 
state the claim on which our prayer is 
based, the argument which God Himself, 
by His Holy Spirit, puts into our mouth: 
“Tf Thou, Lord, will be extreme to mark 
what is done amiss: O Lord, who may abide 
it?” After the prayer from the depths, 
after the cry which rings forth from our 
inmost soul, a dark thought suggests itself, 
a doubt as to whether our sin can be for- 


given. It is expressed in the words, “If 
931 
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Thou, Lord, wilt be extreme to mark what 
is done amiss: O Lord, who may abide it?” 

It may be worth while, first, to point out 
some inaccuracies in this translation. The 
word “mark” is the same word as in verse 6, 
which is translated “watch,” and signi- 
fies to “keep” or “watch,” with the further 
use of “keeping in memory,” that is, in 
order to punish.* The word rendered 
“what is done amiss” implies iniquity, 
perversity, crookedness, and is sometimes 
represented by the word “sin.”+ Lastly, 
“who may abide” should be as in the 
Authorised Version, “who shall or can stand,” 
that is, to defend himself in God’s presence. 

This verse is an argument or syllogism 
with one of the premisses suppressed. To 
write it out in full it would be “If Thou, 
Lord, should mark iniquities, who shall 
stand? But Thou dost not mark iniquities, 
therefore there is forgiveness with Thee.” 
The argument, therefore, is that since in 
God’s sight no man can stand, but all must 
fall under condemnation, God’s attribute of 
mercy, Christ’s work of redemption, would 
be in vain, and since this cannot for one 
moment be admitted, the supposition with 


* Cf. Job x. 14, xiv. 16; Jer. iii. 5 ; Amosgi. 11. 
+ Cf. Psa. xxxii.2: “Blessed is the man unto whom the 
Lord imputeth no sin.” 
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which the argument starts falls to the 
ground. If Thou shouldest mark, but Thou 
dost not mark iniquities in the sense of 
exacting the punishment due to them, but 
rather that Thou mayest forgive where the 
sinner is forgivable because penitent. Who 
can stand? Certainly not I; but “there 
is mercy (literally the forgiveness), with 
Thee, that Thou mayest be feared.” 

Is there not a time in most of our lives 
when dark thoughts like these sweep over 
our souls? Can God forgive my sins? Have 
they not been too many, too terrible, too 
heinous for forgiveness? In this psalm the 
Holy Spirit puts this very difficulty into 
our lips in order that He may Himself 
answer it. God can forgive; God will for- 
give: for with Him is the forgiveness of 
sin. And this forgiveness is not bestowed, 
as some might think, unwisely, so that the 
sinner may start again upon his course of 
sin, but rather that it may produce in that 
sinner’s soul such a sense of fear of God 
that he may be checked in the moment of 
temptation, and abandon his life of sin. 

Some say you cannot alter consequences, 
you cannot change what has been. This is 
true; but you can alter that relation of 
the soul to God, which has been created by 
sin. And this is precisely what forgiveness 
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means. A person can pardon, even though 
the consequences of the sin remain; and 
this is what God does upon the sinner’s 
penitence. Whether that penitence be real 
or not is largely to be determined by its 
effect upon the sinner’s life. “There is for- 
giveness with Thee, that Thou mayest be 
feared.” 

It is not a little striking that we see 
here plainly set forth the effect of true 
penitence in the soul, in the exercise of 
the first of the Seven Gifts of the Holy 
Spirit—Holy Fear. We must not think of 
the spirit of Holy Fear as implying terror 
or servile fear of God. It means a solemn 
awe, a profound reverence for God, which 
is the very foundation of all true worship. 
It was the special virtue of the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation, as we shall see by re- 
ferring to a concordance and looking up 
the places in the Old Testament in which 
it is mentioned. The following beautiful 
passage from Kcclesiasticus is well worthy 
of our consideration: “The fear of the Lord 
is honour, and glory, and gladness, and a 
crown of rejoicing. The fear of the Lord 
maketh a merry heart, and giveth joy, and 
gladness, and a long life. Whoso feareth 
the Lord, it shall go well with him at the 
last, and he shall find favour in the day of 
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his death. To fear the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom.” * 

The fruits of Holy Fear in our souls will 
be manifested chiefly in our prayers, public 
and private, and in the way in which we 
meet temptations. How careless, how life- 
less our prayers often are just because we 
lack the spirit of Holy Fear! We address 
words to God with our lips while our mind 
is occupied with other things, and our 
heart is far from Him, and thus are guilty, 
both in private and public prayer, of the 
grossest irreverence. The spirit of Holy 
Fear, perhaps more than any other gift 
of the Spirit, helps us to pray aright, to 
pray with reverence, because we realise 
that we are speaking to God Himself. 
Then, again, in times of temptation the 
spirit of Holy Fear will enable us to resist 
the first motions of evil, to say, as Joseph 
did when tempted, “How then can I do 
this great wickedness, and sin against 
God ?.” + 

Here the first strophe of the psalm ends, 
- with the forgiveness of the sinner followed 
by the gift of Holy Fear; and with this 
his spiritual life may be said to begin. 

The first two verses of the second strophe 
describe the attitude of the forgiven soul 

* Heclus. i, 11-14. + Gen, xxxix. 9. 
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towards God, and the qualities which grace 
enables it to develop. “I look for the 
Lord; my soul doth wait for Him: in His 
word is my trust.” Here we have one of 
the most useful lessons of the spiritual life. 
It is addressed, not to beginners in the 
way of penitence, but to those who have 
made some progress, and who have ascended 
through the forgiveness to a state of grace. 
And now what is to be their experience ? 
What are the virtues they are to cultivate ? 
The early stages of penitence are much the 
same for all; and the way is clear by which 
we are to reach the mercy-seat, the foot of 
the Cross, and pour out our sins in humble, 
heartfelt confession, and receive God’s par- 
don. Some think the life of penitence ends 
here. No; the life of penitence only begins 
here: for that which preceded forgiveness 
was not life but death: “Dead in trespasses 
and sins.”* The life of penitence, the life 
of satisfaction, is not the same in all. There 
is more than one path as there is more 
than one vocation in life, more than one 
class of souls; but there is a path of which 
this verse especially tells us—the path of 
patient, trustful waiting for God. 

The growth in the early stages of peni- 
tence is so rapid that, when after a while 

* Eph, ii. 1. 
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we settle down into the routine of a holy 
life, many are disturbed and discouraged at 
their slow progress. There must be some- 
thing wrong, they say. The Psalmist answers 
them, “I look for the Lord; my soul doth 
wait for Him: in His word is my trust.” 
A great part of our life must be spent 
in patient waiting, with the eye of the 
soul fixed on God; expectant waiting, with 
the ear of the soul listening for His 
voice. 

Two qualities are especially set before us 
in this verse: waiting and trusting; for the 
word translated in our Prayer Book version 
“look” is the same as the word rendered 
“wait.” How large a part of our life in 
this world must be given to waiting and 
trusting! As we are taught in another 
psalm: “Tarry thou the Lord’s leisure: be 
strong, and He shall comfort thine heart; 
and put thou thy trust in the Lord,”* And 
again, “ My soul truly waiteth still upon God : 
for of Him cometh my salvation.” + 

St. James, in his intensely practical epistle, 
recognises this when he says, “My brethren, 
count it all joy when ye fall into divers 
temptations; knowing this, that the trying 
of your faith worketh patience. But let 
patience have her perfect work, that ye may 

* Pga, xxvii, 16. + Ibid. lxii. 1, 
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be perfect and entire, wanting nothing.” * 
Patience : not only patience with the trouble- 
some world in which we live, not only 
patience with our own difficult character, 
but, above all, patience with God, patience 
with God’s providence, with His way of deal- 
ing with us. Our progress seems so slow. 
In spite of all our aspirations and prayers 
and earnest desires to advance, God seems 
to leave us so much to ourselves. And we 
are tempted to be impatient at our con- 
dition, and to think that God has forgotten 
us, or does not help us as He should with 
His grace. But to the forgiven soul there 
comes the message, “Tarry thou the Lord’s 
leisure: be strong, and He shall comfort 
thine heart; and put thou thy trust in the 
Lord.” Let your soul wait upon God. Do 
not strive to hurry the work of grace within 
you. Remember that in waiting you are 
developing patience and exercising trustful- 
ness, and that patience and trustfulness are 
two of the most important factors in the 
growth of the spiritual life of the soul. 

But when you have learned to wait and 
to trust, something else is developed ;' and 
this is expressed in the next verse: “ My 
soul is unto the Lord more than watchmen 
for the morning, watchmen for the morn- 

* St. James i, 2-4, 
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ing.”* This image may have been taken 
from the priests and Levites watching in 
the temple, and waiting for the morning; 
or from the sentinels keeping their watch on 
the walls of a beleagured city, as perhaps 
the Jews in the time of Nehemiah watched 
against their foes; or we may take it of 
some restless sufferer counting the long 
weary hours of the night, and waiting for 
the day to dawn. Whichever thought we 
adopt, it most pathetically conveys the idea 
of weariness coupled with intense longing 
for the relief of daylight. 

We find the same thought in another 
psalm: “My soul thirsteth for Thee; my 
flesh also longeth after Thee: in a barren 
and dry land where no water is.”+ As we 
learn to wait and trust we come to thirst 
for and desire God. This is the third virtue 
that the soul learns: waiting for, trusting, 
longing for God. And when these three 
virtues have been developed the soul reaches 


* The Prayer Book version here, “‘ My soul fleeth unto 
the Lord: before the morning watch, I say, before the 
morning watch,” is very inaccurate. The Authorised Version 
is better: ‘‘ My soul waiteth for the Lord more than they 
that watch for the morning, I say, more than they that 
watch for the morning”; but the words in italics are not 
in the Hebrew, and the word translated “ they that watch 
for’ is better rendered ‘“ watchmen.”’ 

+ Psa, lxiii. 2. 
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another stage in its spiritual life: the mis- 
sionary stage, in which it goes forth to other 
souls to proclaim its own experience: “O 
Israel, trust in the Lord, for with the Lord 
there is mercy: and with Him is plenteous 
redemption. And He shall redeem Israel 
from all his sins.” 

How wonderful is the power of the preach- 
ing of personal experience! We may speak 
with eloquence of the goodness of God, of 
the marvels of grace, and yet not reach 
other souls unless we can tell them that we 
have tasted of God’s goodness, that we have 
experienced the effects of His grace. The 
Psalmist cries to all Israel to trust God 
because he has trusted and has not been 
disappointed ; tells all that “with the Lord 
there is mercy, and with Him is plenteous 
redemption,” because he has experienced 
God’s mercy. He has learned what that 
redemption means. And yet how little could 
the Psalmist have known of this compared 
with what we know; for the words are, of 
course, a prophecy of the plenteous redemp- 
tion which comes from Christ; plenteous 
because one drop of His Precious Blood was 
sufficient to redeem us from all sin, and yet 
He shed in His generosity all His Blood for 
us. It is the witness of the soul that knows 
the joys of the life of grace, and therefore 
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calls upon others to make that knowledge 
their own. The prophecy points most won- 
derfully to the words of the angel to St. 
Joseph: “Thou shalt call His name Jesus: 
for He shall save His people from their 
sins.”* Wondrous act of faith on the part 
of the Psalmist! So strong that it pierces 
the long years of waiting, and sees the 
redemption of mankind. Glorious expression 
not of hope, but of certainty: “He shall 
redeem.” And how abundant that redemp- 
tion shall be: “from all his sins.” The 
redemption now indeed is begun, but it 
shall be perfectly completed in that last day, 
when we shall be delivered not only from 
all sins, but from all punishment of sin, from 
all danger of ever again falling into sin. 

Thus ends this prayer of penitence. It 
began in the depths; it ends in the heights. 
It began with the cry uttered from the 
depths of man’s misery; it ends with the 
prophecy of the heights of God’s mercy and 
plenteous redemption. It is the psalm of the 
penitent. God grant that we may not only 
read it, but so make it our own that we 
may appropriate to ourselves the glorious 
experiences of which it tells. 


* St. Matt. i. 21. 
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SERMON XIX 


“Out of the deep have I called unto Thee, O Lord: Lord, 
hear my voice.”—Psa. cxxx. 1. 


N°? psalm has been so intimately associated 
with the faithful departed as the De 
profundis. It formed part of the Sarum 
Office of Vespers for the Dead, and its fitness 
for use in prayer for the departed is best 
exemplified by showing how perfectly every 
part of the psalm expresses the aspirations 
of the souls in the intermediate state. 

“Out of the deep have I called unto thee, 
O Lord ”—literally “ Out of the depths.” And 
what are the depths in which the soul after 
death finds itself plunged? Surely the depths 
of God’s justice and mercy. The soul will 
know then, as we can never know here, the 
justice of God. It will understand the in- 
trinsic evil, the necessary hatefulness of sin, 
not only in God’s eyes, but because of its 
effect upon man’s character; and it will 


desire, with an intense yearning, to have 
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every stain of sin purged away; for it will 
realise that it cannot enter the unveiled 
Presence of God, that it cannot drink in the 
Beatific vision till all the remains of sin are 
blotted out. Into heaven we know nothing 
can enter that is unclean;* and indeed, if 
such entrance were possible, it would be 
agony to be there with the consciousness of 
any unpurged stains of sin upon the soul. 
In the intermediate state, therefore, the soul 
adores the justice of God, and, out of the 
depth of its realisation of that justice, cries 
to God to purify it absolutely, to spare it no 
suffering which may make it meet for His 
Presence for ever. 

Again, the soul in the unseen world will 
comprehend, as we cannot here, the un- 
fathomable riches of God’s love and mercy. 
It will see itself as it is in God’s sight. It 
will count up all the graces God has so 
abundantly bestowed on it in this life. And 
it will know that it is of God’s mercy alone 
that its sins are forgiven; and out of the 
depth of a sense of that mercy it will ery 
unto God to purify it in preparation for 
heaven. 

The existence of an intermediate state, in 
which the souls of the faithful departed are 
purified and prepared for heaven, is not only 

* Of. Rev. xxi, 27, 
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a doctrine of the Church; it is a doctrine 
demanded by a belief in God’s justice and 
mercy. 

All Christians agree in ascribing to God 
these two attributes: God is Just and God 
is Merciful. But when we go a step further, 
and say that God is not only Just but the 
Justifier of man, while all again agree in 
accepting the word “justification” as de- 
scribing the operation of God’s justice and 
mercy in man’s salvation, there is much 
difference of opinion in regard to the 
significance of the term “justification.” 

Protestants, following the teaching of 
Luther, for the most part hold the theory 
of imputed righteousness, that is, that a 
man is justified by being declared and reputed 
righteous, the merits of Christ being made 
over to him by what we may term a legal 
fiction. So that, according to Protestant 
theology, man is not made righteous but 
simply reputed to be righteous by a sort 
of legal fiction, his sinfulness remaining 
but being covered as with a cloak by the 
righteousness of Christ. This involves a 
strange paradox: that God’s declaring us 
righteous implies not only that we are not 
really so, but that we never shall become 
righteous. 

While there is a sense in which righteous- 
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ness is imputed or reckoned to us, it is 
because it is also imparted to us. The 
merits of Christ are the meritorious cause of 
our righteousness, but they are really ours 
by impartation, not fictitiously ours by im- 
putation only. Luther rejected the doctrine 
of purgatory, because with this theory of 
righteousness imputed to a sinner who was 
altogether unrighteous, there could be no 
need of purification, since the condition of 
the sinner’s entrance into heaven (where, 
according to Revelation, nothing unholy or 
unclean can enter) was not that he should 
be holy but that the merits of Christ should 
be imputed to him. 

The Catholic doctrine of justification starts 
from a real belief in God’s essential justice 
and holiness. And such belief requires that, 
in justifying man, God should really make 
man what He declares him to be: just and 
holy. It is, however, a matter of experience 
that very few depart out of this life in a 
state of absolute holiness. We must, there- 
fore, either believe that death itself has 
power to work an instantaneous revolution 
in the condition of the soul, so that by its 
agency the soul is cleansed from all traces 
of sin, or else we must condemn the enormous 
majority of the human race to eternal 
perdition. Holy Scripture nowhere intimates 
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that death has any such cleansing power. 
We are, therefore, brought face to face with 
the difficulty that we must either ignore the 
truth and justice of God, and say that 
although men die in a state of sin, yet in 
that state they go straight to heaven, or 
we must accept the awful alternative that 
the majority of mankind are lost. 

The Catholic doctrine of the intermediate 
state avoids both difficulties; for it teaches 
that the souls of those who die in a state 
of grace but who are not yet perfect, enter 
an intermediate state of purification where 
they become holy, so that the justice of God 
is satisfied. 

There is a very strong prejudice amongst 
many against the use of the word “purgatory” 
as describing the intermediate state; and 
doubtless great abuses have been associated 
with the doctrine of purgatory. But we 
must point out that in substituting for it 
the phrase “state of purification” we are 
expressing precisely the same thought. 

In the intermediate state, then, of purifi- 
cation or purgatory the holy souls, who 
have experienced God’s justice and mercy, 
cry to Him, and their prayer, doubtless, is 
that they may be made holy and fitted for 
His kingdom in heaven. 

“Tf Thou, Lord, will be extreme to mark 
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what is done amiss: O Lord, who may abide 
it?” The faithful souls, in their clearer 
understanding of all that is involved in 
the holiness of God, see how impossible it 
would be for any one to be saved if God 
were extreme to mark, and strict to call 
to account every sin. His justice will 
demand a reckoning, but His mercy will 
pardon and restore the penitent; and the 
result will be not thankless forgetfulness 
of God’s goodness, but Holy Fear on account 
of His mercy. “For there is mercy with 
Thee: therefore shalt Thou be feared.” This 
Holy Fear is manifested in the worship of 
heaven, where the spirit of awe and reverence 
is inspired by perfect love. 

“TI look for the Lord; my soul doth wait 
for Him: in His word is my trust (hope).” 
The one occupation of the souls in purgatory 
is waiting for the Lord, waiting and hoping 
for that glorious moment when, freed from 
every trace of sin, they may enter His 
Presence to spend eternity in drinking in the 
vision of His beauty, and tasting the un- 
speakable sweetness of His love. 

“My soul fleeth unto the Lord: before the 
morning watch, I say, before the morning 
watch ”—literally, “My soul looketh to the 
Lord more than watchmen for the morning.” 
In these words we find an even stronger 
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expression of the longing of the holy souls 
for the unveiled Presence of God. 

“QO Israel, trust in the Lord, for with the 
Lord there is mercy: and with Him is 
plenteous redemption.” Here the soul in 
the intermediate state turns from its own 
needs, and out of the fulness of its own 
experience exhorts those still in the flesh to 
trust, to hope in the Lord, for with Him is 
plenteous redemption. We believe in redemp- 
tion; we hope for it; but the soul in the 
Church Expectant has experienced it and 
knows its joy, realising all that is involved 
in that precious phrase “plenteous re- 
demption.” 

The psalm closes with a great promise: 
“He shall redeem Israel from all his sins.” 
The souls in purgatory know what we only 
believe, that God will redeem His whole 
Church from all its sins. For that blessed 
day, the day of Christ’s appearing, when the 
number of His elect shall have been made 
up, and the Church prepared as a_ bride 
adorned for her husband—for that day we 
together with the holy souls wait and hope 
and pray. 

Meanwhile let us often think of those who 
have gone before us with the sign of faith 
and who sleep in Christ, not only of those 
who are bound to us by the ties of love or 
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kinship, but of all the holy dead ; let us often 
pray for them, saying this psalm, the De 
profundis ; and let us ask their prayers, that 
with them we may be partakers of the 
heavenly kingdom. 


SERMON XX 





SERMON XX 


‘Lord, Iam not high-minded: I have no proud looks. 
Ido not exercise myself in great matters: which are too 
high for me.”—Psa. cxxxi. 1, 2. 


HERE is something wonderfully sugges- 

tive and appropriate in the sequence 
of this psalm after the De profundis. That 
was the great prayer of penitence; this the 
great prayer for humility. First penitence, 
then humility ; penitence, without which no 
spiritual life is possible; humility, without 
which every spiritual life is in direst danger 
of destruction, for pride is like a slow poison 
which undermines and eats out every virtue. 
“Pride goeth before destruction, and an 
haughty spirit before a fall.” * Pride leads 
to the fall; penitence enables the soul to rise, 
and then, lest another fall should again cast 
it down, humility is necessary to enable the 
soul not only to retain what it has gained by 


* Prov. xvi. 18, 
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repentance, but to rise still higher; for “he 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” * 

This psalm marks a great advance in the 
spiritual life. It is the second of the last 
group or quinary of Gradual Psalms. These 
last five steps, as we have noticed, lead up to 
the direct communion of heaven in the final 
act of praise; and humility is one of the most 
important stages of the soul’s ascent, for it 
is one of the highest and most Christlike 
attainments of saintliness. 

In the title this psalm is ascribed to David, 
and most commentators have connected it 
with the episode of Michal, the daughter of 
Saul, to whom, when she reproved him for 
dancing before the Lord when the ark was 
brought up to Jerusalem, David replied : 
‘‘T will yet be more vile than thus, and will 
be base in mine own sight: and of the maid- 
servants which thou hast spoken of, of them 
shall I be had in honour.” t It is, however, 
not only a psalm by David but about David, 
for it illustrates his whole life. He was a 
man after God’s own heart { because of his 
sincerity, simplicity, and real humility. 

Not only is it true of him that he was not 
high-minded and had no proud looks, but also 
that he did not exercise himself in great 


* §t. Luke xiv. 11. + 2 Sam. vi. 22. 
{ 1 Sam. xiii. 14; Psa, Ixxxix. 20; Acts xiii. 22. 
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matters which were too high for him, that 
is, not until God called him to do so; for we 
find that he did not take possession of the 
throne of Israel by force, as he might have 
done, but that, after Samuel had anointed him, 
he willingly and patiently endured a time of 
deep abasement, during which he was hunted 
by Saul, refusing to take Saul’s life when it 
was twice in his power, and waiting until he 
received from God’s hands that which God’s 
promise had assured him. Saul’s persecution 
of David lasted some ten years, and he was 
king only of part of Israel at Hebron for 
seven years and a half. He left it to God to 
remove both Saul and Ish-bosheth. Then, 
again, he permitted Shimei to curse him, and 
left Jerusalem at the approach of Absalom. 
. Entire submission to God’s guidance, a real 
resignation to His will, and contentment with 
what God’s providence ordered for him are 
distinguishing traits of David's character, just 
as we find them set forth in this psalm. 
It is a psalm of David, but like so many 
- psalms, it can be put upon the lips of Jesus 
Christ, who said to His disciples, “Learn of 
Me; for I am meek and lowly in heart: and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls.”* Christ 
could say, “I am not high-minded: I have 
no proud looks. I do not exercise myself in 
| * St. Matt. xi, 29. 
18 
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great matters: which are too high for me. 
But I refrain my soul, and keep it low.” 

But in what sense could He say this, He 
Who was free from the slightest taint of sin, 
He Who was God Himself? In the sense of 
the first Beatitude: “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit: for their’s is the kingdom of heaven.” * 
The word “blessed” in the Beatitude signifies 
happy; and our Lord comes to teach us the 
happiness, the joy of creaturely dependence 
upon God. The ruling passion of the life 
of Jesus on earth was devotion to His 
Father’s will, perfect dependence in all 
things upon His Father’s purpose. It was 
prophesied of Him: “In the volume of the 
book it is written of Me, that I should fulfil 
Thy will, O my God: I am content to do it; 
yea, Thy law is within My heart.”t+ His 
first recorded words are, “ Wist ye not that 
I must be about My Father’s business ?” t 
He proclaims the purpose of His life in the 
words, “My meat is to do the will of Him 
that sent Me, and to finish His work”; § 
and when that work was absolutely accom- 
plished His last words upon the Cross were, 
“Father, into Thy hands I commend My 
spirit.” || 

* $t. Matt. v. 3. + Psa. xl. 10. 
} St. Luke ii. 49. § St. John iv, 84, 
|| St. Luke xxiii, 46, 
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“Lord, my heart is not haughty, nor mine 
eyes lofty.” It has been said that pride has 
its seat in the heart, looks forth from the 
eyes, and expresses itself in the actions. The 
two clauses of this verse express two distinct 
kinds of pride. The former repudiates pride 
as it exists secretly in the heart; the latter 
as it manifests itself in outward bearing. 
There is a ring of sincerity about these words 
of the Psalmist. They must have been uttered 
by a man who had honestly striven to know 
himself, and who while recognising the 
deceitfulness of his own heart, and therefore 
the difficulty of perfect self-knowledge, yet 
dared to say, “ Lord, my heart is not haughty, 
nor mine eyes lofty.” 

It reminds us of St. Peter, who, when 
Christ asked him three times, “ Simon, son 
of Jonas, lovest thou Me?” ventured each time 
to reply, “Yea, Lord; Thou knowest that I 
love Thee,” and finally to say, “Lord, Thou 
knowest all things ; Thou knowest that I love 
Thee.” St. Peter did not dare to assert that 
he loved his Master more than others loved 
Him, did not presume even to use the word 
for love (ayarav) which Christ used, but 
using a word (gAsiv) which expressed a 
more human affection, he did with con- 
fidence affirm that the Master, who knew 
all things, must know that in spite of his 
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faults and failures, and even of his denial, 
he did love Him. 

So the Psalmist seems to say, Lord, Thou 
Who knowest my heart better than I know 
it myself, knowest that it is not a proud 
heart, knowest that I am striving for, and 
to some extent gaining, that virtue of lowli- 
ness of spirit which all must have who would 
be acceptable to Thee. If we cannot honestly 
say this, if our self-examinations reveal to us 
(as they probably do) the subtle poison of 
pride, at least we can resolve that we will 
strive after it, that we will pray for it, that 
we will endeavour to practise it; and that if 
we are unable to use the words of this psalm 
as the expression of our own knowledge of 
ourselves, we will at least use them as a 
pattern to set before us, as a model to which 
we will strive to conform ourselves. 

But what do we mean by humility? We 
might find many definitions in the Fathers 
and ascetic writers, but to my mind none 
more true than that of St. Bernard: 
“ Humility is the virtue by which a man, 
out of the deepest knowledge of himself, 
grows to think himself of little worth.” * 
We might, therefore, abbreviate this defini- 
tion, by saying that humility is knowing the 

* “Est virtus qua quis ex verissima sui cognitione sibi 
ipsi vilescit.” 
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truth about ourselves, knowing ourselves, 
that is, as God knows us. Humility does not 
mean any false self-depreciation, for this, of 
course, is only a form of pride; but it implies 
the comparison of ourselves with our great 
Example, Christ, and therefore the realisa- 
tion of how far we fall short of His standard 
in every virtue. 

Some would perhaps say, Then humility 
must always imply discouragement. Not at 
all; for discouragement again is a form of 
pride. We are discouraged because we ex- 
pect great things of ourselves, and fail to 
realise them. If we are really humble we 
shall expect nothing of ourselves, everything 
of God’s grace. We shall, therefore, never 
be discouraged because we know that God’s 
grace can never fail; in fact, we shall be able 
to make St. Paul's words our own: “I can 
do all things through Christ which strength- 
eneth me.” * Humility, I have said, is know- 
ing the truth about ourselves. Do we desire 
to know this, or do we prefer to live in a 
fool’s paradise ? Humility enables us to earn 
the happiness of the first Beatitude: “ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit: for their’s is the king- 
dom of heaven.” For when we know the 
truth about ourselves we shall know our own 
absolute dependence upon God for all things, 

* Phil, iv. 13. 
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and we shall realise how joyous a thing that 
dependence is. 

“TI do not exercise myself in great matters: 
which are too high for me.” The word 
rendered “exercise” is literally “walk”; so 
that the Septuagint and Vulgate translation 
is better: “I do not walk in great things, nor 
in things too wonderful for me.” We have 
drawn attention to the striking manner in 
which David fulfilled this in his own life. 
Some of the Greek Fathers, who for « great 
things” read “great men,” refer it to our 
Lord, pointing out that He did not walk 
when He was on earth among the nobles of 
this world, but chose rather poor Galilean 
peasants and fishermen. 

As, however, this is not the true meaning 
of the sentence, we may put it aside, and ask 
ourselves, What does this teach us: “I do 
not exercise myself in great matters: which 
are too high for me”? Surely a great 
reverence and docility of heart in approach- 
ing the study of the mysteries of the faith. 
The ways of God are inscrutable; therefore 
we cannot expect to fathom them. Some of 
the mysteries of the faith, while they are not 
contrary to our reason, are greatly beyond it. 
For instance: there is nothing contrary to 
our reason in the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity but there is much which mere human 
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reason can never grasp or explain. If we are 
humble, we shall therefore accept the teach- 
ings of the Church, striving to understand 
according to our powers, but not stumbling 
at doctrines which are too difficult for our 
comprehension, but rather with humility say- 
ing these words of the Psalmist. St. Anselm, 
one of the greatest thinkers the world has 
produced, in his great work on the Incarna- 
tion says: “I do not seek, O Lord, to pene-. 
trate Thy depths. I by no means think my 
intellect equal to them. But I long to under- 
stand in some degree Thy truth which my 
heart believes and loves. I do not, however, 
seek to understand in order that I may 
believe, but I believe that I may understand.” 

Before we pass from these words we must 
take to heart the warning of St. Hilary 
against their misapplication—that it is a very 
dangerous thing to be content not to exercise 
ourselves in great matters, to be content, that 
is, with a superficial knowledge of the mys- 
teries of our faith, and, therefore, to use this 
passage as an excuse for ignorance. We are 
to do our best to be instructed in God’s 
revelation, only we are always to approach 
it with reverence and docility, and, therefore, 
with true humility of heart. 

“But I refrain my soul, and keep it low, 
like as a child that is weaned from his mother : 
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yea, my soul is even as a weaned child.” The 
word “refrain” implies a levelling, hushing, 
stilling the pride and passions of the soul, 
which are like the swelling waves of an angry 
sea, the quieting of a fretful child upon its 
mother’s bosom. 

The illustration which is used of a weaned 
child is one of striking force and beauty. We 
find among commentators two lines of thought 
in the application of this figure. Some apply 
the image to the soul weaning itself from 
self-sufficiency, self-will, self-seeking, from 
creatures and things of the world. Surely, 
however, this interpretation loses sight of the 
fact that a child does not wean itself, but is 
weaned by its mother. The child cries and 
sobs, and strives to reach the sustenance to 
which it is accustomed, and rejects at first the 
food which is substituted for it, and only 
gradually comes to accept it and at last to 
be satisfied with it. 

The other interpretation is truer both to 
nature and grace; for it sees in the weaning 
process the Hand of God depriving it of that 
which is good, like the mother’s milk, in order 
that it may lead it to that which is better— 
solid food. St. Paul says to his imperfect 
Corinthian converts, “I have fed you with 
milk, and not with meat: for hitherto ye 
were not able to bear it, neither yet now are 
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ye able ” ; * and Isaiah asks, “‘ Whom shall he 
teach knowledge? and whom shall he make to 
understand doctrine? them that are weaned 
from the milk, and drawn from the breasts.” + 

It is a matter of almost universal experience 
that God bestows upon us in the first stages 
of our spiritual life great sensible joy in 
devotion, great fervour in prayer, great in- 
terest in all religious matters; but when we 
reach a higher stage of spiritual progress He 
gradually withdraws these things in order 
that we may learn to rest not in the gifts but 
in the Giver, not in creatures, however 
spiritually delightful they may seem to be, 
but in the Creator, God Himself, Who makes 
the sorrows and disappointments even of 
the spiritual life the means of training His 
children in higher things, and leading them 
on from sensible consolations to solid virtues. 

There is a beautiful passage quoted in 
Perowne : “The weaned child,” writes a 
mother with reference to this passage, “has 
for the first time become conscious of grief. 
The piteous longing for the sweet nourish- 
ment of his life, the broken sob of dis- 
appointment, mark the trouble of his innocent 
heart. It is not so much the bodily suffering. 
He has felt that pain before, and cried while 
it lasted. But now his joy and comfort are 

* 1 Cor. iii. 2. + Isa. xxviii. 9. 
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taken away, and he knows not why. When 
his head is once more laid on his mother’s 
bosom, then he trusts and loves and rests; 
but he has learned the first lesson of humility. 
He is cast down, and clings with fond help- 
lessness to his one friend.” * 

So it is with God’s dealings with us. He 
weans us not merely from the dangerous 
things of this world but from the elementary 
food of spiritual life, that He may feed us 
with the more solid food of virtue. It is less 
sweet to the palate but far more nourishing ; 
and it is necessary; since every soul, before 
it reaches any measure of perfection, must 
learn to trust God in adversity, to lay, so to 
speak, its head upon the bosom of God’s 
providence, when God has taken away from 
it the things in which it formerly delighted. 
So we go on from strength to strength until 
at last we appear before the God of gods in 
Sion.t We can only pass from strength to 
strength by eating the bread of spiritual 
adversity instead of drinking in the milk 
of spiritual consolation. 

“QO Israel, trust in the Lord: from this time 
forth for evermore.” Humility is the founda- 
tion of trustfulness. It enables us to trust 
God absolutely, to rejoice in our dependence 


* Perowne, ‘The Psalms,” in loco. 
+ Cf, Psa ixxxiv, 7. 
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upon Him, and to hope on to the very end 
in spite of adversity and disappointment. 
Humility is the virtue of the little child who 
trusts and obeys his father unquestioningly, 
satisfied to fcllow him anywhere, through 
darkness or danger, if only he can place his 
hand in that of his father. Our Lord said to 
His disciples, “Except ye be converted, and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.”* And St. Paul 
warns us that “we must through much tribu- 
lation enter into the kingdom of God.” + We 
can only safely pass this tribulation and enter 
this kingdom as little children who trust their 
heavenly Father, and because they trust Him 
so entirely do not even see the magnitude of 
the dangers, the greatness of the tribulations 
through which they pass. 

This psalm is the shortest of the Graduals, 
and, with the exception of Psa. cxvii., the 
shortest in the whole Psalter; and yet in 
some respects it is the most beautiful and 
useful: for it inculcates that foundation virtue 
of humility without which no other virtues 
are of no avail. Let us strive to practise 
what it teaches, that we may be found among 
God’s children in His kingdom in heaven. 


* St. Matt. xviii. 3. + Acts xiv. 22. 
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SERMON XXI 


“Lord, remember David: and all his trouble,’— 
Psa. exxxii. 1. 


HE rich treasures which this psalm con- 
tains render its treatment in the form 
of a sermon very difficult. Almost every 
verse affords material for a discourse, and 
yet, on the other hand, the psalm needs to be 
dealt with as a whole because the sequence of 
thought running through it is most striking. 
It falls clearly into two parts: (1) Man’s 
work and prayer ; (2) God’s answer to prayer, 
with blessing upon work accomplished, and 
gracious promises for the future. 

There are many theories in regard to its 
author and date. The title gives us no assis- 
tance, since it is like so many of the other 
Graduals, simply “A Psalm of Degrees.” 
Hebrew writers assign it to David, some 
referring it to the time when he built the 
altar upon the threshing-floor of Araunah, 
the Jebusite, and God revealed to him that 
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this spot should be the site of the temple. 
Others take it of the anxious search which 
David made to ascertain the place where the 
temple should be built. Yet others consider 
that it was connected with the sacrifice 
offered for the removal of the scourge 
brought upon the Jews by David’s sin in 
numbering the people. 

Another theory regards it as a psalm 
written by Solomon for the dedication of the 
temple. And this view is to some extent 
supported by the use of part of the psalm 
(verses 1, 8, 9, 10) in the account of the 
ceremony given in the Book of Chronicles.* 
From this some draw the inference that the 
writer of the Book of Chronicles believed the 
psalm to have been used on that occasion. 
Others, however, who assign a much later 
date to the psalm, hold that the Psalmist is 
quoting from the Book of Chronicles. 

Another view assigns this psalm to a period 
of a religious revival, when the claims of the 
house of David were being prominently put 
forward, such as the great passover of Heze- 
kiah or Josiah. Some of the Greek Fathers 
consider the psalm as a prayer of the captives 
in Babylon for the restoration of the kingdom 
and religion of Israel. Modern writers, how- 
ever, generally agree that it is a post-captivity 

* 2 Chron. vi. 41. 
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song, referring either to Zerubbabel or some 
later prince of the Davidic race, and to a 
revival of the temple worship. 

It is not, however, a matter of much con- 
sequence, since, whichever view be followed, 
the teaching is the same. It sets forth the 
anxiety of some earnest soul in regard to the 
building of God’s house; and this may be 
taken to include all work of building in God’s 
Church, whether it be Solomon’s temple, its 
successor, or the churches of Christendom, 
material and spiritual. In this sense we may 
regard the psalm as an appropriate prayer of 
all workers for God. 

“Lord, remember David: and all his trouble: 
how he sware unto the Lord: and vowed a 
vow unto the Almighty God of Jacob.” The 
second verse shows us that we are not to 
include, under David's troubles in this place, 
the many afflictions which befell him through- 
out his life, but only those cares and toils and 
anxious desires which were connected with 
the bringing of the ark to Sion and the 
preparation for the building of the temple. 

From a very early period of David’s life 
may be traced the desire to find a fitting 
abode for the ark of God. He refers to it 
when he says, “Lo, we heard of the same at 
Ephrata: and found it in the wood.” While 
this is a difficult verse, most commentators 

19 
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take “Ephrata” as signifying Bethlehem 
and “the wood” Kirjath-jearim (the city of 
woods). The first is justified by the prophecy 
of Micah: “But thou, Beth-lehem Ephrata, 
though thou be little among the thousands of 
Judah,”* &c.; the second by the fact that 
the ark abode in Kirjath-jearim for twenty 
years.| The passage would then mean that 
when David was at Bethlehem, keeping his 
father’s sheep, he heard stories about the ark 
although he had never seen it, but that later 
he found it at Kirjath-jearim, and brought it 
up first to the house of Obed-edom and then 
after three months to its place in Mount Sion. 

This desire of David’s heart to find an 
abode for the ark of God is expressed in the 
form of a vow: “He sware unto the Lord: 
and vowed a vow unto the Almighty God of 
Jacob: I will not come within the tabernacle 
of mine house: nor climb up into my bed; 
I will not suffer mine eyes to sleep, nor mine 
eyelids to slumber: neither the temples of 
my head to take any rest; until I find out a 
place for the temple of the Lord: an habita- 
tion for the Mighty God of Jacob.” David 
would take no rest until he found a resting- 
place for the ark of the Lord. How different 
is the desire of most men in our own age! 
Their ambition is first to find a resting-place 

* Micah v. 2. + Cf. 1 Sam. vii. 2. 
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for themselves, to make a fortune and build 
a magnificent house, that they may live in 
comfort and splendour, and then afterwards, 
perhaps, they think it a very generous thing 
to contribute some small dole out of their 
abundance to build a church, which, in cost- 
liness and magnificence, bears no comparison 
to their own mansion. 

It was not always so in the Christian 
Church. When the splendid basilicas of the 
so-called Dark Ages were erected, or the still 
more magnificent cathedrals of the Gothic 
-period of architecture, even kings’ palaces 
were poor compared with God’s churches, and 
many a rich man was content to live in a 
house of wood that he might contribute 
largely of his substance to build a splendid 
cathedral to God’s glory. If we examine 
carefully the remains of castles in England 
and France, and compare them with the 
churches of the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries, we cannot but be struck 
with the fact that while the castles were 
necessarily built enormously strong, they con- 
tained but little provision for comfort, and 
certainly no luxuries, while on the churches 
were lavished every adornment of art and 
architecture. The sacred vessels were of gold, 
splendidly jewelled, the vestments rich with 
the finest embroidery, the wood-carving in 
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the stalls exquisite in detail, while at the 
same time the castles of the nobles were 
poorly furnished and domestic luxury was 
unknown. We boast a great deal of the 
advance of civilisation in our own days, but 
perhaps we might write for civilisation 
“selfishness.” David himself, though a king, 
thought a house of cedar too good for him 
while the ark of God had no substantial 
resting-place; for he said, “See now, I dwell 
in an house of cedar, but the ark of God 
dwelleth within curtains.” * 

After having recited his troubles the 
Psalmist has recourse to prayer: “We will 
go into His tabernacle: and fall low on our 
knees before His footstool.” Work without 
prayer is like a body without a soul. It may 
be great in its amount, colossal in its propor- 
tions, but it is wanting in inspiration and life. 
The Psalmist, therefore, not only invites to 
prayer, but to prayer in God’s house: “We 
will go into His tabernacle: and fall low on 
our knees before His footstool.” Prayer at all 
times is good; private prayer is full of power; 
but the best prayer is that offered in God’s 
house before His altar throne. 

And what is the subject of David’s prayer? 
“Arise, O Lord, into Thy resting-place: Thou, 
and the ark of Thy strength.” This is the 


¥ 2 Sam. vii. 2. 
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great supplication. We may take it of the 
building of a church or of Solomon’s temple, 
for these are the very words which Solomon 
uttered at the dedication of the Temple, and 
when he had said them we read that “the fire 
came down from heaven, and consumed the 
burnt offering and the sacrifices; and the glory 
of the Lord filled the house.”* The temple 
in all its grandeur was completed. It was, 
however, but an empty shell until, in response 
to Solomon’s prayer, the fire came down from 
heaven, and the glory of the Lord filled the 
house. Picture to yourself those clouds of 
glory rolling through the temple aisles, 
somewhat like that pillar of fire which had 
directed the Israelites in their marches 
through the wilderness by night. Typical it 
was of that Presence of God in His sanctuary 
which makes the Church indeed His dwelling- 
place. 

We may take it also of the dedication of 
our souls to God, and of our bodies also, since 
our bodies are the temples of the Holy Ghost.t 
How wonderfully builded by the Great Archi- 
tect is man in body, soul, and spirit, and yet 
how great is the void in man when that 
splendid house, which God Himself has built, 
is untenanted, when the soul lives on without 
God! 

* 2 Chron. vii. 1. 1s Oty IeCorsyvi, 19: 
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After this first great cry, “Arise, O Lord, 
into Thy resting-place: Thou, and the ark 
of Thy strength,” comes a lesser supplication : 
“Let Thy priests be clothed with righteous- 
ness: and let Thy saints sing with joyfulness.” 
These words, in the form of a versicle and 
response, have passed into the Offices of 
the Church as a prayer for priests and 
people ; for priests, that they who wear 
the garments of the sanctuary may also 
be clothed with that righteousness which is 
the true garment of the soul, righteousness 
not their own but Christ’s righteousness, 
imparted to them through the sacraments of 
grace, but woven into their very character 
by repeated acts done in reliance upon grace. 
The righteousness of the saints is not merely 
the imputed righteousness of Christ, though 
in a sense it is this; but it is rather that 
righteousness of Christ imparted to the 
soul through grace, and so permeating each 
action of daily life that it becomes a part 
of our very life, and forms the wedding 
garment required of God in Holy Scripture. 

It is not, however, only for the priests 
that he prays, but for all God’s people; 
for His saints that they may sing with 
joyfulness. Christ, in promulgating the laws 
of sanctity in the Sermon on the Mount, uses 
a word (uakapio.) which we have translated 
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“blessed,” but which rather signifies “happy.” 
He would reveal to us that true happiness 
consists not in what we have nor indeed 
in what we do, but in what we are: “ Happy 
are the poor in spirit,” “Happy are the 
meek,” “Happy are they that mourn,” 
“Happy are the merciful,” “the pure in 
heart.” And happiness expresses itself in 
songs of joy: “Let Thy saints sing with 
joyfulness.” The Christian religion is a 
religion of joy, not of gloom. The fruits of 
the Spirit, we are told by St. Paul, are love, 
joy, &c., not gloominess and sadness. There 
is a sad side of life, of course, on account 
of the sin in us and around us, which must 
cause us sorrow; but in so far as we are 
partakers of the Divine nature, living in 
the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, we ought 
to be intensely happy, and to manifest that 
happiness by expressions of joy. We should 
win more souls to God from this sinful 
world if we showed in our own lives how 
happy the service of Christ made us, how 
joyful a thing it was to be good. 

The last words of the prayer are a 
deprecation: “For Thy servant David's 
sake: turn not away the presence of Thine 
anointed.” When Sennacherib’s army was 
besieging Jerusalem, God sent deliverance 
to Israel, not only on account of Hezekiah’s 
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prayer, but also for the sake of David, the 
man after His own heart; for the message 
through Isaiah concluded thus: “I will 
defend this city, to save it, for Mine own 
sake, and for My servant David’s sake.” * 
What is meant by “Thine anointed”? The 
Hebrew word, of course, is “ Thy Christ.” 
All our prayers must plead His merits. 
For Christ’s sake we ask forgiveness of our 
sins, and blessing on the work we are striving 
to do for God. There is a Hebrew legend 
connected with these words, that when 
Solomon came to bring the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord into the Holy of Holies, 
the gates kept themselves firmly closed. 
Solomon recited four-and-twenty psalms, but 
it was not until he recited this psalm 
and reached these words, mentioning David 
at the end of his prayer, “O Lord God, 
turn not away the face of Thine anointed: 
remember the mercies of David Thy 
servant,” | that the gates opened to him of 
their own accord. 

“For Thy servant David’s sake.” This 
carries us back to the first words of the 
psalm: “Lord, remember David: and all his 
trouble,” all his toil and care. It had been 
the ruling desire of his life, not to build a 
great palace for himself, but a place for the 

* 2 Kings xix. 34. + 2 Chron. vi. 42, 
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ark of God. He was an old man before the 
realisation of it became possible, and then 
he was only able to begin the work of 
gathering material for the great building 
which his son was to erect. Surely this 
teaches a lesson of splendid unselfishness 
in work. We read of old men taking their 
well-earned rest. But David devotes his old 
age, as he had his youth and manhood, to 
God’s service. David had many personal 
troubles and trials throughout his life from 
Saul and from his own children, some of them 
the direct punishment of his sins; but in spite 
of personal trials he thinks first of God’s 
honour and God’s work. How often we find 
that this is true, that those who have been 
purified in the furnace of affliction have the 
greatest love for God, and therefore the 
greatest zeal in His service. 

And then in regard to work. What a lesson 
David teaches us! His work was only to 
gather material for another to build with 
He was not to see the temple in its beauty. 
Do we try to keep this lesson before us, to 
realise that the great thing is for us to have 
some work to do for God, and that it matters 
not whether it be the elementary digging 
of the foundation or the final decorating of 
the finished building, that the great thing 
is to have some share in God’s work? Our 
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Lord tells us that “one soweth, and another 
reapeth.” * We must be willing to be sowers, 
and leave it to others who come after us to 
reap the fruit of our labour, as we have reaped 
what those who preceded us laboriously sowed. 

For what are we working? For time or 
for eternity? For the day in this world 
when we see the reward of our labours in 
the praise of men and worldly success, or for 
that day in the world to come when the scaffold 
will be taken down, and the temple which 
we have had a share in building will be 
dedicated in eternity? “Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord from henceforth: Yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labours: and their works do follow 
them.” + What works will follow us into 
the world beyond? Will they be many 
or few? Only those can follow us which 
have passed through the fire and have 
not been consumed by it.t All those 
great works which have been spoiled by 
unworthy motives, which have been done 
for the praise of men or to gratify our own 
selfish ends, will be burned up and our labour 
lost; but work done as David’s was done, 
for God’s glory only, done with unselfish 
toil and care for the house of God, those will 
follow us to be our joy in eternity. 

* St. John iv. 87. + Rev. xiv.18.  { Cf. 1 Cor. iii. 18. 
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SERMON XXII 


‘Lord, remember David: and all his trouble.” —Psa. 
exxxii. 1. 


eae psalm has not only a literal applica- 
tion to David and to the events of his 
life, but it has a prophetical application to 
David’s greater Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
whose work for the redemption of man it 
strikingly sets forth. 

In the first place we may observe that 
there are no less than four of the prophets 
who speak of the Messiah as David, one 
of them in two passages. It is not merely 
that they describe the Messiah under the 
familiar appellation of the “Son of David.” 
but they so identify Him with David as to 
give Him simply and directly David’s name. 
We will examine these passages. 

In Jeremiah we read: “But they shall 
serve the Lord their God, and David their 
king, whom I will raise up unto them.” * This 
cannot refer to the literal David, since he 


* Jer, xxx. 9. 
985 
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had been dead some four hundred years, 
and the David who was to be raised up 
was some one in the future, and that some 
one is evidently the Messiah. In Ezekiel 
we find: “And I will set up one shepherd 
over them, and he shall feed them, even 
My servant David; he shall feed them, and 
he shall be their shepherd.” * Again we 
may observe this cannot refer to David who 
had been dead four hundred years, and it 
was only fulfilled by Christ, Who calls Himself 
the “Good Shepherd,” and proclaims that 
“there shall be one fold, and one shepherd.” + 
We have almost the same words in chapter 
xxxvil.: “And David My servant shall be 
king over them; and they all shall have 
one shepherd: ...and My servant David 
shall be their prince for ever.” { But it is 
still stronger in that it speaks of the eternal 
kingdom of Christ: “My servant David 
shall be their prince for ever.” In Hosea are 
the words: “Afterward shall the children 
of Israel return, and seek the Lord their God, 
and David their king.” § Hosea wrote some 
three hundred years after David, and speaks 
of the future king. To these we may perhaps 
add a passage from Isaiah : “Incline your ear, 
and come unto Me: hear, and your soul shall 


* Hizek, xxxiv. 23. + St. John x. 16. 
|. Ezek. xxxvii. 24, 25. § Hos. iii. 5. 
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live; and I will make an everlasting covenant 
with you, even the sure mercies of David.” * 
I say “perhaps” because “the sure mercies 
of David” seem to refer both to the blessings 
promised to David and to those extended 
to all nations in Christ. But in the four 
previous passages there can be no possible 
question that Christ, and Christ only, is 
spoken of under the name of David. 

It may be well not only to draw attention 
to the fact that David was a type of Christ, 
but to the principles which are involved 
in that fact. When we speak of David as 
a type of Christ many people think that we 
merely mean that there are some striking 
events in David's life which coincide with 
similar happenings in the life of our Lord; 
and though the exactness of the parallel may 
seem surprising, it is regarded simply as an 
ingenious adaptation of certain coincidences 
in the life of David to that of Christ. If this 
were all we might hesitate to press the 
analogy ; but it is not, for we mean something 
much more than this when we speak of 
David as a type of Christ. We mean not 
that there are a few striking events common 
to both lives, but that the whole life of 
David, even in its most trivial incidents, 
corresponds with that of our Lord, and the 

* Isa. lv. 3. 
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cumulative effect of these many correspon- 
dences produces in us a conviction that they 
cannot be accounted for by mere accident ; 
that they must indeed be a part of God’s 
providence in preparing the world for Christ 
by a life in which, as in a drama, was 
rehearsed the future life of the Messiah. - 
The force of this conviction is increased when 
we take certain aspects of David's life and 
find them reproduced in that of Christ. 
Without attempting to trace all of them let 
us limit ourselves to seven. 

1. David as a shepherd. In the Old Testa- 
ment narrative there is a persistent dwelling 
upon this aspect of David’s career, which at 
first sight seems unnecessary, when we con- 
sider how very little it had to do with his 
history as the deliverer and king of Israel. 
He was a shepherd, like so many Israelites 
of his day, but after he left home to begin 
the real work of his life, he had no further 
connection with sheep. Yet this is dwelt 
upon again and again, and finds its simplest 
explanation in that view of inspiration which 
sees, both in what is recorded and in the 
manner in which it is set forth, God’s 
providential preparation for the Incarnation. 
David is first introduced to us as the keeper 
of his father’s sheep.* When Saul sent 


* 1 Sam. xvi. 11. 
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messengers unto Jesse to summon David, 
the form of the message was, “Send me David 
thy son, which is with the sheep.” * When 
David stood before Saul, just before his com- 
bat with Goliath, he said to Saul, “Thy servant 
kept his father’s sheep.” + In Psa. Ixxviii. 
we read that the Lord “ chose David also His 
servant, and took him away from the sheep- 
folds.” | Now, if we pass to the prophets, we 
find this aspect specially dwelt upon, and 
fulfilled in our Lord’s great parables,§ in one 
of which He describes Himself as “the Good 
Shepherd,” || and in the other as seeking the 
lost sheep. 7 

2. Again, David is set before us as the 
deliverer of his people, first in the combat 
with Goliath, and afterwards in the many 
struggles with the enemies of Israel, which 
resulted at last in their deliverance from 
their foes, and in the complete conquest of 
the land in which they dwelt. Under this 
head we may also observe David's character 
as a king. While the monarchy was founded 
by Saul, it is always traced back only to 
David; and it was David indeed who formed 
a kingdom out of a collection of disintegrated 
tribes but lately emancipated from captivity 


* 1 Sam. xvi. 19. + Ibid. xvii. 34. { Psa. lxxviii. 70. 
§ Of. Jer. xxiii. 4,5; Ezek. xxxiv. 23. || Cf. St. John x. 1-18. 
qT Cf St. Luke xv. 8-7; St. Matt. xviii. 12, 13. 
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to the Philistines and other dwellers in 
Canaan. He was not only the founder of a 
dynasty, but the re-founder of the nation. 
How much of this is prophetical of our Lord’s 
work! At the commencement of His ministry 
His great single combat with His foe, the 
tempter, and-His complete victory, reminds 
us of David’s conquest of Goliath, while His 
deliverance of His people from the power 
of Satan was the result of the work of His 
whole life and death. He, too, in the highest 
sense, was the founder of a kingdom which 
was not of this world, a kingdom which 
shall have no end. 

3. A very special stress is laid upon the 
anointing of David. Not only is the fact 
of it recorded, but it is frequently referred 
to, as in this psalm: “For Thy servant David’s 
sake: turn not away the presence of Thine 
anointed.” And in this he was specially a 
type of Christ, whose title signifies “the 
Anointed One.” David is anointed in the 
secrecy of his father’s house, but he does not 
come forth as king till he is thirty years old.* 
We are twice reminded, in the Acts of the 
Apostles, of the anointing of Christ by the 
Holy Ghost ; + but it was not until our Lord 
was thirty years of age that He began His 
ministry. 

* Cf. 2 Sam. v, 4. + Cf. Acts iv. 27, x. 38. 
{ St. Luke iii, 28, 
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4. David is sent by his father to the army 
with bread to sustain his brethren. Christ 
says, “My Father giveth you the true bread 
from heaven. For the bread of God is He 
which cometh down from heaven, and giveth 
life unto the world. ...I am the bread of 
life.” * On one occasion David sustains his 
companions with the shew bread or hallowed 
bread taken from the hands of the priest 
Ahimelech.+ And now through all the years 
of this life Christ sustains His people with 
the sacramental bread given them by the 
hands of His priests in Holy Communion, 
that Bread of Life which is His own Body. 

5. David as a refuge for the oppressed. 
When he made his home in the cave of 
Adullam, there came to him his brethren and 
all his father’s house, and every one that was 
in distress, that was in debt, and was dis- 
contented, they gathered themselves unto 
him, and he became a captain over them. t 
Our blessed Lord invites all who are in sorrow 
and trouble to come to Him as their refuge, 
for He says: “Come unto Me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest. Take My yoke upon you, and learn 
of Me; for I am meek and lowly in heart: 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For 
My yoke is easy, and My burden is light.” § 


* §t. John vi. 32-35. + 1 Sam. xxi. 6. 
{ Cf. 1 Sam. xxii, 1, 2, § St. Matt. xi. 28-80, 
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6. David was pronounced mad by the 
Philistines, and the Jews, blaspheming, said 
of our Lord, “ He hath a devil, and is mad.” * 

7. Lastly, in his betrayal. We cannot but 
remember the part which Absalom, David's 
favourite son, played in driving his father 
from Jerusalem; and though he did not com- 
pass his downfall as he wished, he brought 
upon David great sorrow and tribulation. So 
it was one near and dear to our blessed Lord, 
His apostle Judas, who betrayed Him. And 
the end of the two men was similar: Absalom 
was hanged by his head in an oak tree, and 
Judas in despair went out and hanged him- 
self.t David, in his flight from Jerusalem, 
took the way of the Mount of Olives, the 
very direction taken by our Lord after the 
institution of the Eucharist and the great 
discourse in the Upper Chamber. We are 
particularly told of both David and of Christ 
that they passed “over the brook Cedron,”t 
although the brook Cedron is not an important 
stream. David wept as he went up the Mount 
of Olives; Christ wept as He saw Jerusalem 
from the Mount of Olives. When David 
heard of the death of Absalom he lamented, 


* Of. 1 Sam. xxi. 14; St. John x. 20. 

+ Cf. 2 Sam. xviii. 9; St. Matt. xxvii. 5. 
} Cf. 2 Sam. xv. 23; St. John xviii. 1. 
§ Cf. 2 Sam. xv. 80; St. Luke xix. 41. 
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saying, “ Would God I had died for thee!” * 
Christ, however, did more; for He actually 
did die for His persecutors. 

These are but a few aspects of the life of 
David which foreshadowed the life and work 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, but they are 
certainly sufficient to justify us in taking 
this psalm as it always has been taken by 
patristic interpreters, of Christ Himself. 

“Lord, remember David: and all his 
trouble.” Surely this is our one plea with 
God. We make all our petitions through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, pleading the merits 
of His life and death. As we say in the 
Litany, addressing Christ Himself :— 

“By the mystery of Thy holy Incarnation ; 
by Thy holy Nativity and Circumcision; by 
Thy Baptism, Fasting, and Temptation, 

Good Lord, deliver us. 

By Thine Agony and Bloody Sweat, by Thy 
Cross and Passion; by Thy precious Death 
and Burial; by Thy glorious Resurrection and 
Ascension; and by the Coming of the Holy 
Ghost, 

Good Lord, deliver us.” 

Lord, remember David, and all his afflic- 
tion, those years of toil and sorrow, those 
days of humiliation and pain, in which he 
accepted Thy will so lovingly, and fulfilled 


* 2 Sam. xviii. 33. 
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Thy work so perfectly; for it was thus that 
mankind was redeemed. 

Then we have set forth in the next verse 
the purpose of the Eternal Word: “I will not 
come within the tabernacle of mine house: 
nor climb up into my bed; I will not suffer 
mine eyes to sleep, nor mine eyelids to 
slumber: neither the temples of my head 
to take any rest; until I find out a place for 
the temple of the Lord: an habitation for the 
Mighty God of Jacob.” Does not this bring 
before us the Eternal Word humbling Him- 
self, and taking upon Him the form of a 
slave, coming down to earth and abiding 
here? He came no more within those heavens 
which He had spread out like the curtains of 
a tent; climbed not up by His Ascension 
to His place of rest in the bosom of His 
Father; continued long nights watching in 
prayer; and laid Himself not down in the 
sleep of death, gave no rest to His temples 
against the rugged pillow of the Cross, till 
He had made a temple for the Word of God 
in the hearts and bodies of men, till He had 
founded the Church Militant on earth to be 
the resting-place for God among men. 

The ark in its history and purpose is also 
a type of Christ. It had been made by Moses, 
to be placed within the Holy of Holies in 
the first tabernacle, to symbolise the Presence 
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of God with His people. It had been brought 
to Shiloh when the tabernacle was established 
there; carried forth as a charm to battle 
against the Philistines, captured by them 
and taken to Aphek; carried through the 
various Philistine cities; left twenty years 
at Kirjath-jearim, and three months in the 
house of Obed-edom before it was brought 
to its resting-place on Mount Sion. At 
Ephrata, David only heard of it. . He found 
it hidden away at Kirjath-jearim. 

St. Philip said to our Lord, “Shew us the 
Father, and it sufficeth us.” Jesus replied, 
“He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father.”* For in Christ dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodilywise.t The 
ark symbolised God’s Presence with His 
people. By the Incarnation, in Christ God 
dwelt among His people, not symbolically 
but actually. The Jews heard of Him in 
Ephrata; for in the prophecy of Micah they 
read: “But thou, Beth-lehem Ephratah, 
though thou be little among the thousands 
of Judah, yet out of thee shall He come forth 
unto Me that is to be ruler in Israel ; whose 
goings forth have been from of old, from 
everlasting.” t- But if they would find Him 
they must search among the woods, among 
the Gentiles, where He is now hidden from 

* §t. John xiv. 8, 9. + Cf. Col. ii. 9. t Mic. v. 2. 
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them; and they will find Him on the wood 
of the Holy Cross, which they regard as 
accursed, 

We must make in prayer and Eucharist the 
same pledge which Christ made: that we will 
give ourselves no rest until we have found 
a resting-place for the ark of God’s Presence, 
a resting-place in our own souls ; and when 
we have made ready a place in our heart, 
we must pray the Psalmist’s prayer : “ Arise, 
O Lord, into Thy resting-place: Thou, and 
the ark of Thy strength.” We have done this 
in the past, perhaps, many times. But what 
has been the history of the ark of Christ's 
Presence in our heart? We have invited 
Him many times; we have received Him 
many times in Holy Communion. For a 
little while, perhaps, He has reigned over us; 
but how soon, alas! He has been driven forth 
by our neglect or sin, and we have allowed 
His enemies to take possession of our souls, 
and remained in captivity to them until, by 
the Precious Blood of Christ, we have again 
been freed, and the enemy driven forth. Let 
us strive for the future to be more faithful in 
guarding the ark of Christ's Presence, in 
making our souls His resting-place, so that 
He may bless us abundantly by His gifts 
of grace, and defend us by His Presence 
from all our foes. 


SERMON XXIII 





SERMON XXIII 


“This shall be My rest for ever: here will I dwell, for I 
have a delight therein.’’—Psa. cxxxii. 15. 


E have already drawn attention to the 
structure of this psalm, that it falls 
into two clearly marked divisions, the first 
containing man’s prayer to God, the second 
God’s answer to that prayer. To-day we are 
to consider this answer, its wonderful gene- 
rosity, and the striking manner in which 
each petition of the prayer is considered by 
God, Who grants more than is asked for. 

If we place the two parts of the psalm in 
parallels, we shall observe that God’s promises 
are shaped by the form of the petitions, 
and are always larger than the petition itself. 

The prayer was based on David’s vow to 
God: “Lord, remember David: and all his 
trouble: how he sware unto the Lord: and 
vowed a vow unto the Almighty God of 
Jacob.” The response points to a mightier 


oath than David’s—God’s own gracious 
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purpose for the Incarnation, promised first 
to Adam at the Fall, renewed to Abraham, 
and still more explicitly to David : “The Lord 
hath made a faithful oath unto David: and 
He shall not shrink from it: Of the fruit 
of thy body: shall I set upon thy seat.” 
God’s promise to David assured the succession 
of his dynasty if his children kept God’s 
covenant. God’s purpose, however, was 
wider than this; for it provided that of 
David’s seed the Messiah should come, of 
whose kingdom there should be no end, and 
who should sit upon the throne of heaven 
itself, where redeemed humanity is to reign 
with Him and in Him; for Christ has 
promised, “To him that overcometh will I 
grant to sit with Me in My throne.” * 

The promise had a temporal and an eternal 
fulfilment. In its temporal application it 
secured the throne of Judah to David’s heirs. 
But the promise was not exhausted by this 
temporal succession. It had a larger fulfil- 
ment in that the Messiah, whose kingdom 
should be eternal, was to be of David's seed. 
Now this temporal prom‘se had attached to 
it a condition: “If thy children will keep 
My covenant, and My testimonies that I 
shall learn them: their children also shall 
sit upon thy seat for evermore.” Individuals 

* Rey. iii. 21. 
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can defeat God’s loving designs on their 
behalf, but they cannot bring to nought 
God’s purposes for the world. The temporal 
promise was conditioned upon the obedience 
of David's children. But they did not fulfil 
it; in fact, their history was one long record 
of rebellion against God, the result being 
that they forfeited the temporal throne of 
David. This, however, did not in any way 
interfere with the fulfilment of God’s purpose 
to raise of David’s seed a king, whose throne 
should endure for ever, the Messiah, our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

It is instructive to observe the difference 
between the conditional and the absolute 
promises of God. The absolute promise of 
God secured the redemption of the human 
race through David’s seed; and the sin of 
David’s children could not interfere with this. 
The conditional promise assured to David's 
children and children’s children the kingly 
succession so long only as they fulfilled their 
obligation of keeping God’s covenant and 
testimonies. We learn from this not only 
the unchangeableness of God’s purpose for 
the world, but the responsibility resting upon 
individuals to fulfil the conditions upon which 
they themselves become partakers of the 
benefits of God’s promises. David’s successors 
lost their opportunity, but their sin could 
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not defeat God’s purpose, that of David’s seed 
the world should be redeemed. We now, as 
God’s children, are partakers of the blessings 
of the Incarnation so long as we fulfil the 
obligations which our privileges involve. If, 
however, we neglect them, we forfeit our 
birthright. But the Church of God raises 
up others to take our place, and God’s work 
is never brought to nought. 

The prayer had pleaded David’s troubles 
and David’s purpose to provide an habitation 
for the Mighty God of Jacob: “Lord, re- 
member David: and all his trouble: how 
he sware unto the Lord: and vowed a vow 
unto the Almighty God of Jacob: I will not 
come within the tabernacle of mine house: 
nor climb up into my bed; I will not suffer 
mine eyes to sleep, nor mine eyelids to 
slumber: neither the temples of my head 
to take any rest; until I find out a place 
for the temple of the Lord: an habitation for 
the Mighty God of Jacob.” 

God’s answer to this prayer shows that a 
mightier will than David’s had long before 
determined not only the site of the temple, 
but the purpose of the Incarnation; for we 
read: “The Lord hath chosen Sion to be 
an habitation for Himself: He hath longed for 
her. This shall be My rest for ever ; here will 
I dwell, for I have a delight therein.” There 
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are many decisions which we make in regard 
to the carrying out of God’s work, which 
seem to be the result of our own judgment. 
We shall come to know some day, perhaps, 
that they were caused by God’s guiding or 
overruling Providence, and that we were but 
instruments in God’s hands to carry out His 
gracious purposes. 

The Psalmist had prayed, “ Arise, O Lord, 
into Thy resting-place: Thou, and the ark 
of Thy strength.” God’s answer is, “This shall 
be My rest for ever: here will I dwell, for I 
- have a delight therein.” We can see at once 
that these words cannot be confined to the 
temple at Jerusalem, since that has long ago 
been destroyed; and, indeed, in its eventful 
history, extending over a thousand years, it 
had many vicissitudes; it was polluted more 
than once; so that God’s Presence did not 
abide in it even through the whole of this 
period. To what, then, do they refer? Cer- 
tainly and without doubt to God’s Church, 
of which both the temple and the ark were 
types. That Church is composed of redeemed 
humanity, each baptized soul being a member 
of the Body of Christ, a living stone in the 
Temple of God. 

Through the Incarnation the promise was 
adequately fulfilled: “This shall be My rest 
for ever: here will I dwell, for I have a 
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delight therein.” The “here” is not only 
redeemed humanity as a race, but each 
individual soul brought into union with 
Christ through baptism. But God adds to 
the promise, “ This shall be My rest for ever,” 
a reason: “Here will I dwell, for I have a 
delight therein.” It is not only of God's 
infinite condescension that He deigns to dwell 
among men; it is not only of His marvellous 
compassion that He wills to become Incarnate 
in human nature. He loves man in spite of 
all his sins; He delights to dwell among men 
through the Incarnation and by the work 
of His Holy Spirit, that men may dwell with 
Him for evermore in the kingdom of His love 
in heaven. 

Surely we may see here a foreshadowing 
of the Blessed Sacrament, that means of grace 
by which the Word-made-Flesh still dwells 
among us, still tabernacles in our midst, even 
though He is sitting at the right hand of the 
Father in heaven. His resting-place is not 
only the Church, His Body, but each indi- 
vidual soul, each member of His Body. We 
therefore can pray in David's words, “ Arise, 
O Lord, into Thy resting-place: Thou, and 
the ark of Thy strength,” and find the fulfil- 
ment of our prayer in receiving the Holy 
Communion; for there He comes, with the 
ark of His strength, to make strong those 
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who have come with the deepest realisation 
of their own weakness. 

Then God promises blessings upon His 
Church: “I will bless her victuals with 
increase: and will satisfy her poor with 
bread.” The provisions of the Church are 
the Word of God and the Sacraments, the 
treasures of grace, like the manna of old, 
adapted to every man’s need.* And then 
the “poor with bread,” the Bread of heaven, 
the Flesh of Jesus Christ Himself, the food 
especially of the poor; for Christ said: 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit: for their's 
is the kingdom of heaven.” The “poor in 
spirit” are those who recognise their own 
insufficiency and dependence upon God, but 
who find all their needs supplied by His 
gracious Hand. The Blessed Sacrament is 
not a charm. It conveys to us grace; but 
that grace avails but little except to those 
who use it rightly. The great preparation 
for a good Communion is a sense of need, 
a realisation of the poverty of our own 
nature, and a very great desire for Christ, 
Who alone can make us rich with the 
gifts of His kingdom, with the treasures of 
grace. 

David had prayed, “Let Thy priests be 
clothed with righteousness : and let Thy saints 
* Cf. Exod. xvi. 18, 
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sing with joyfulness.” God replies: “I will 
deck her priests with health: and her saints 
shall rejoice and sing.” God’s people, both 
priests and laity, must put on righteousness ; 
for this is the wedding garment required for 
the marriage supper of the Lamb, the 
righteousness of Christ Himself, which is 
imparted to them in the Sacraments of grace, 
and woven into the very garment of their 
character by the use of that grace in the 
actions of daily life. 

But God promises more than righteous- 
ness—salvation, the fruit of righteousness; 
for as many as are baptized into Christ put 
on Christ, and being clad with the garment 
of His righteousness are made whole, not by 
any fictitious covering of their sins, but by 
the perfect cleansing which comes to them 
first through the application of the Precious 
Blood in penitence, and then by the develop- 
ment of a Christlike character. The royal, 
priesthood shall be clothed with salvation, 
and the saints (and all God’s people then 
shall be saints) shall rejoice and sing. And 
we find their song in the prophet Isaiah: 
“T will greatly rejoice in the Lord, my soul 
shall be joyful in my God; for He hath 
clothed me with the garments of salvation, 
He hath covered me with the robe of 
righteousness, as a bridegroom decketh 
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himself with ornaments, and as a_ bride 
adorneth herself with jewels.” * 

The Psalmist had asked, “For Thy servant 
David’s sake: turn not away the presence 
of Thine anointed.” God replies, “There shall 
I make the horn of David to flourish: I have 
ordained a lantern for Mine anointed”; liter- 
ally “There will I make the horn of David 
to bud.” The horn is the symbol of power. 
This image would appeal to an agricultural 
people like the Jews; for they would know 
that the strength of an horned animal is 
applied through the horns. In the common 
stag or red deer the budding of the horns 
is a familiar process; for in the month of 
March the red deer begins to put forth a 
pair of prominences on his forehead, covered 
with a velvety skin; in a few days these give 
the first indication of their true form, and 
the horns rapidly appear. This process, it 
is true, is confined almost entirely to this 
one family in the animal kingdom, since oxen 
do not shed their horns; but the growth 
of horns is used more than once in Holy 
Seripture as symbolical of the increase and 
budding forth of power.+ 

But not only does God promise that He will 
‘make the horn of David to bud,” but tells us 


* Isa. lxi. 10. 
+ Cf. Psa. lxxv.. 10; Dan. vii. 7, 8, viii, 9; Hab. iii, 4, 
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that He has ordained a lamp for His anointed; 
that is, for His Christ. Two things are thus 
indicated: Strength and Light. For Christ 
is spoken of in the Gospels, not as the strong 
one, for that term signifies the evil one, but 
as the Stronger One, Who shall take from him 
his armour wherein he trusteth.* And in 
St. John’s Gospel we are told that He was 
“the true Light, which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world”; + and He speaks 
of Himself as “the Light of the world.” t 
Strength without light is of little avail; 
indeed it is a dangerous gift, for it may be 
wrongly used. But strength with light must 
always prevail, for that is to know what is 
right and to have power to do what is right. 
This existed in its fulness only in Christ 
Himself, but it is bestowed in a measure upon 
all who are Christ's; for they can say with 
St. Paul, “I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me”; § and writing to 
the Ephesians the same Apostle says: “Now 
are ye light in the Lord: walk as children of 
light.” || 

And then in the last verse God promises 

* Cf. St. Luke xi, 22; also St. Matt. iii, 11; St. Mark i, 7; 
St. Luke iii. 16. 

+ St. John i. 9, 

} St. John viii, 12 ; ix. 5; xii, 46, 

§ Phil. iv. 13. 

|| Eph. v. 8, 
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what the prayer had not asked: “ As for his 
enemies I shall clothe them with shame: but 
upon himself shall his crown flourish.” This 
is true alike of the enemies of the Church 
and of the individual soul, that they shall 
be put to confusion. In place of the garment 
of righteousness and salvation with which 
God’s people are habited, they shall be clothed 
with shame; but those who are faithful to 
the end shall be crowned by God Himself. 
“Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee the crown of life.” * 


* Rev. ii. 10. 
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SERMON XXIV 


** Behold, how good and joyful a thing it is: brethren, to 
dwell together in unity.” —Psa. exxxiii. 1. 


HIS psalm in the title is ascribed to 
David, and by those who accept its 
Davidic authorship it is supposed to have 
been written when, after eight years of civil 
war, he was crowned at Hebron; for “Then 
came all the tribes of Israel to David unto 
Hebron, and spake, saying, Behold, we are 
thy bone and thy flesh.”* Others have 
thought that the psalm was suggested by 
the multitudes who came up to be present 
at the great feasts in Jerusalem, thus testi- 
fying to the attraction of national unity. 
The majority of Commentators, however, — 
refer the psalm to the time of the return 
from the captivity, when the jealousies of 
the tribes had ceased, and all who returned 
were incorporated into one state. 
We find references to this unity in the 


* 2 Sam. v. 1. 
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books of Ezra and Nehemiah; for we read 
that “when the seventh month was come, 
and the children of Israel were in the cities, 
the people gathered themselves together as 
one man to Jerusalem”;* and again, that 
“all the people gathered themselves together 
as one man into the street before the water 
gate.”+ There is nothing, however, in the 
psalm itself which enables us to determine 
which of these theories is correct. Those 
who refer it to the return from the captivity 
point to the prominence of the religious idea 
and the absence of any reference to civil 
unity. Such they think must have been the 
feeling on the return of the exiles, for at last 
they had learned the blessing of unity, since 
from the revolt of Jeroboam they had spent 
five hundred years in dissensions and discord. 

“Behold, how good and joyful a thing it 
is, brethren: to dwell together in unity.” St. 
Augustine calls attention to the force of the 
word “behold” as calling upon the hearer 
to see for himself what is so plain that it 
cannot be disputed, that unity is both good 
and joyful. There are many things in 
our life which are good but are not 
joyful. Indeed, life is made up largely of 
duties about whose moral obligation there 
can be no doubt, but which make severe 

* Hizra iii, 1, + Neh, viii. 1. 
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demands upon our self-denial, and are asso- 
ciated rather with sorrow and toil than with 
pleasure and joy. On the other hand, there 
are still more things in our life which are 
joyful and pleasant but are not good, and 
have to be continually sacrificed on that 
account. Unity, however, is one of the few 
duties which is at the same time both good 
and joyful, both right and pleasant. 

But what sort of: unity is the Psalmist 
referring to? The unity of those who dwell 
together? He does not say it is a good and 
- joyful thing to dwell together; for with many 
it would be better to live apart than to dwell 
together in envy or discord. For this reason 
Abraham advised his nephew Lot to separate 
from him; and Jacob dwelt in a far-off land 
from fear of his brother Esau. But how 
beautiful it is when brethren not only dwell 
together, but dwell together in unity—unity 
of purpose, a common interest in life, a 
mutual affection for one another. This is 
good and joyful; and more: it tends to 
strength. 

There can be little doubt that the Psalmist 
was speaking of national unity. But we may 
apply the principle to family unity and to 
the unity of the Church. Division in any 
of these means weakness; union implies 
exceptional strength. National unity has 
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enabled the people of a small country to 
extend their dominions enormously. To 
mention but three historical instances: the 
inhabitants of Greece; later, the Romans of 
Italy; and in modern times the English. 
Each of these in turn, through the power 
of national unity, spread from a country of 
insignificant size, and dominated the world. 

In olden times, too, history shows us again 
and again the power of family unity, when 
those of common stock banded together and 
formed powerful houses in the State, and 
so attained great political influence. But 
chiefly we see it in ecclesiastical unity. One 
of the most hopeful characteristics of the 
Christianity of our day is the yearning 
for union, which is manifested in almost 
every part of divided Christendom; the re- 
cognition that our divisions are wrong; and 
the prayer that the Church may regain such 
a measure of unity as is agreeable to God’s 
will. 

Our highest conception of unity is found in 
the revelation of God’s own nature. God is 
one in Substance but three in Person, and in 
the Holy Trinity there is no division of will. 
We have a right to look for unity in Christ’s 
Body, the Church, for unity is one of the four 
characteristics of the Church as defined in 
the Creeds: One, Holy, Catholic and Apos- 
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tolic Church. It was for the unity of the 
Church that our Lord prayed in His great 
high-priestly intercession in these words: 
“Neither pray I for these alone, but for 
them also which shall believe on Me through 
their word; that they all may be one; as 
Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that 
they also may be one in Us: that the world 
may believe that Thou hast sent Me.”’* 

In view of Christ's prayer, how inexpres- 
sibly sad it is to contemplate the divisions 
which exist amongst Christians, those who 
by baptism belong to the one Body of Christ, 
who are inspired by the one Holy Spirit, and 
yet who are not merely divided by differ- 
ences of opinion, but who even challenge 
one another’s right to fellowship in the 
Body of Christ! While it is sad for those 
who love the Church, it is the great hindrance 
to faith in those who do not. Christ prayed 
“that they all may be one;... that the 
world may believe that Thou hast sent Me.” 
And undoubtedly the greatest obstacle to the 
conversion of the world is the disunion which 
exists among Christian bodies. This is indi- 
cated in His words, “that the world may 
believe that Thou hast sent Me.” A large 
part of the world does not believe because 
it seeks in the unity of Christendom a testi- 

* §t. John xvii, 20, 21, 
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mony to Christ, which, so far as external 
union is concerned, it cannot find. 

It may be well for us, however, at this 
point to examine a little more carefully 
what is meant by the unity or oneness of 
the Church. In most great principles we 
may distinguish between that which is essen- 
tial and that which is zdeal; and we shall 
find this exemplified in regard to the unity 
of the Church. In spite of all our differences 
there is an essential unity in the common 
participation of the one spiritual life, in the 
fellowship of that Holy Spirit which circu- 
lates like the life-blood through every living 
member of Christ's Body, the Church, its 
visible symbol being the one baptism by 
which all are incorporated into one Body. 
On the other hand, the ideal unity of the 
Church is looked for in the fellowship of all 
the members, manifested in their intercom- 
munion in the Sacraments, and especially in 
the Holy Eucharist, and in their perfect love 
for one another. We must not think of this 
ideal unity either as unattainable or as un- 
attained. In the first ages of the Church 
it was realised so far as intercommunion, 
though sometimes with difficulty, and it is 
realised perfectly now in the Church 
Triumphant; for we must be careful not 
to confine the Church only to those members 
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who are militant now on earth. The Church 
exists in three states: the Church Militant 
here on earth; the Church Expectant in 
the intermediate state; and the Church 
Triumphant in heaven; and we may hope 
that by far the majority now enjoy the 
privileges of the Church in heaven. 

St. Paul describes the Church’s unity in his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, and his words 
gain force when we remember that one of the 
chief evils in the Corinthian Church was its 
divisions. He speaks of diversities of gifts, 
but the same Spirit, of differences of adminis- 
trations, but the same Lord, of diversities of 
operations, but the same God working in all; 
and then he uses, as an illustration of unity, 
the oneness of a body, although it consists of 
many members. He says: “For as the body 
is one, and hath many members, and all the 
members of that one body, being many, are 
one body: so also is Christ. For by one 
Spirit are we all baptized into one body, 
whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether 
we be bond or free; and have been all made 
to drink into one Spirit.” * 

It will help us to understand this passage if 
we realise that in St. Paul’s time there were 
two distinct conceptions of the Church of 
Christ—one which regarded it as a reforma- 

* 1 Cor, xii. 12, 18, 
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tion of Judaism, the other as a Catholic 
body. Side by side in St. Paul’s day there 
existed two forms of Christianity, which may 
be called the Judaising and the Catholic, 
which St. Paul refers to in the passage 
quoted in the phrase “whether we be Jews 
or Gentiles.” The work of his life was to 
spread the Catholic conception of the Church 
of Christ; and yet he made tremendous sacri- 
fices, and endured great hardships in order to 
prevent a break between these two schools of 
Christian thought. The Pauline school we 
know has triumphed, and the Judaising 
school has passed away; but it is found in 
the early ages of the Church strong and 
persistent. 

We see something of it in the Acts of the 
Apostles, in the action of those who claimed 
the authority of St. James, the Bishop of 
Jerusalem, and strove to hinder the work 
of St. Paul. We learn the success of their 
efforts in the Epistle to the Galatians, for 
there St. Paul rebukes the Galatians for 
having fallen away from the Catholic teach- 
ing which he had imparted to them. We 
trace it, in an exaggerated form, after the 
Apostolic Age in the Ebionite literature, in 
which St. Paul is represented as the enemy 
of St. Peter and St. James. And Ebionism 
did not entirely disappear until the fifth 
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century ; yet we find St. Paul, in the passage 
we have quoted, insisting on the essential 
unity of the Church of Christ, on the ground 
that “by one Spirit are we all baptized into 
one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles.” 
He would not allow the great difference of 
theological opinion, which divided the Juda- 
ising from the Gentile Christian, to constitute 
a breach of Church unity, and he strove all 
through his life, and successfully, to minimise 
even the external manifestation of disunion. 

There are two views of Church unity which, 
while diametrically opposed, contain partial 
and different views of truth: the Puritan 
view, of a purely spiritual unity which is 
independent of, and indeed contrasted with, 
a bodily or corporate unity ; and the modern 
Roman view, of a bodily unity, visible and 
external, which is contrasted with spiritual 
unity. As we have said, these two views, 
though apparently opposed, each contains 
parts of the truth, and together they make 
up the whole truth, for the unity of the 
Church is both a bodily and a spiritual 
unity: “For by one Spirit are we all 
baptized into one body.” 

We must, however, carefully determine 
what we mean by “body.” Do we mean 
something separate from and contrasted 
with spirit? Certainly not; for though 

22 
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spirit can be separated from body, it is 
only at the expense of the body’s life that 
this can be done; and a living human body 
implies union with and possession of spirit. 
Body, therefore, so far as it is a living 
organism, is altogether dependent upon and 
indeed is a manifestation of spirit. 

St. Paul writes in another epistle: “ En- 
deavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace. There is one body, 
and one Spirit.”* If a mere internal and 
spiritual unity, which does not manifest 
itself in visible intercommunion, were suffi- 
cient, St. Paul’s refusal to acquiesce in the 
formation of two distinct bodies would be 
inexplicable, and his efforts and sacrifices to 
preserve at almost any cost external and 
visible unity between the Churches he 
founded among the Gentiles, and that pre- 
sided over by St. James at Jerusalem would 
have been quite useless and in vain. For 
greater unity now and here we ought to work 
and pray; and we may strive to attain it 
not by mutilating the body or surrendering 
its most precious gifts, but by charity and for- 
bearance, by trying to see what is good even 
in the most imperfect forms of Christianity, 
by endeavouring to remove misunderstandings, 
and to cultivate the spirit of Divine charity. 

* Eph. iv. 8, 4. 
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The Psalmist uses two very beautiful 
images to illustrate the characteristics of 
unity. He says first, “It is like the pre- 
cious ointment upon the head, that ran 
down unto the beard: even unto Aaron’s 
beard, and went down to the skirts of his 
clothing.” This suggests several very striking 
points of comparison, but we must be careful 
to distinguish between the essential concep- 
tion in the figure and the subsidiary thoughts 
which are suggested by it. The essential con- 
ception is that all members participate in the 
same blessing. This is the point of the com- 
parison, and is precisely what St. Paul insists 
on so earnestly in the passage from his Epistle 
to the Corinthians which we have been con- 
sidering. The main conception, then, is the 
diffusive character of the ointment which 
was poured on Aaron’s head, flowed down 
upon his beard, and reached to the edge* of 
his garments. The unity must be one which 
embraces and extends to all the members 
of the body. It is common among Roman 


* The word translated ‘“ skirts” is literally “mouth” or 
“ opening,” perhaps the collar; for so the word is used for 
the opening at the top of the robe of the ephod (Exod. xxviii. 
82, xxxix. 23). So that the figure does not represent the oil 
descending to the skirts or lower edge of the garment, but 
touching the upper part, just enough to sanctify it without 
spoiling it. 
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writers in the present day to find a distinc- 
tion made between the body and the soul of 
the Church, so that those who are baptized 
are recognised as members of the soul of the 
Church, but only those who are in communion 
with the Pope of Rome as belonging to its 
body. We have, however, already indicated 
that a body cannot be separated from spirit 
or soul except at the expense of the body. 
Body, so long as it lives, is a manifestation 
of spirit; and the moment the spirit or soul 
is withdrawn the body is but lifeless clay. 
This is not what these Roman writers mean, 
for they would admit the salvation of those 
who belong to the soul of the Church. We 
would, however, point out that to belong 
to the body requires only the operation of 
the Spirit in baptism, and would quote once 
more St. Paul’s words: “For by one Spirit 
are we all baptized into one body, whether 
we be Jews or Gentiles.” 

Among the subsidiary points of comparison 
between the ointment with which Aaron was 
consecrated and unity, we may notice that 
this ointment was an holy thing, very pre- 
cious, prepared by the special direction of 
God ;* that unity similarly is enjoined by 
our Lord in His high-priestly prayer; that 
it was fragrant, having a sweet perfume 

* Cf, Exod. xxx. 22-26; also 30-338. 
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about it. So, whether we take it of the 
nation, the family or the Church, there is a 
fragrance connected with the idea of unity, 
which makes it acceptable alike to God and 
man. 

The Psalmist uses a second image to illus- 
trate the goodness of unity when he says it 
is “like as the dew of Hermon: which fell 
upon the hill of Sion.” Some have seen a 
difficulty here from the fact that Sion lay 
far to the south of Hermon, and therefore 
could not literally receive the dew of 
Hermon. But this seems an unnecessary 
scruple, since the dews or mists which rest 
upon the summit of a lofty mountain, carried 
by the winds, may descend as rain, or even 
dew, upon other hills of lower level. Hermon 
is nearly ten thousand feet above the sea- 
level; Sion scarcely two thousand five hun- 
dred. Hermon starts from a_ platform 
searcely above the sea-level, which is for 
the most part an impenetrable swamp of 
unknown depth, whence the seething vapour 
under the rays of an almost tropical sun is 
constantly ascending into the upper atmo- 
sphere during the day. Some of this vapour, 
coming in contact with the snowy sides of 
the mountain, is precipitated in the evening 
in the form of a copious dew, and some of it 
forming clouds is wafted by the north wind 
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towards Sion. So that literally the dews of 
Hermon do fall on Mount Sion. The dew, as 
so often in Scripture, symbolises the refresh- 
ing gifts of grace which fall upon the Church, 
and, on account of its unity, reach to all its 
members. 

“For there the Lord promised His blessing : 
and life for evermore.” Where? In Sion, in 
the Church; there God’s blessing is promised ; 
and for those who receive it there awaits 
them life for evermore. 


SERMON XXV 





SERMON XXV 


“ Behold now, praise the Lord: all ye servants of the 
Lord; ye that by night stand in the house of the Lord: 
even in the courts of the house of our God.’’—Psa. 
exxxiy. 1, 2. 


ITH this short psalm the Graduals 
come to an end. Short it is, but very 
sweet—the shortest psalm but one in the 
Psalter, but treating of that praise of God 
which is at once man’s highest privilege and 
duty, and which, beginning in the Church on 
earth, continues throughout eternity in the 
Church in heaven. This is the last of the 
Graduals, the topmost round of the ladder of 
the spiritual life; and it brings before us, 
as we should expect, the supreme virtue 
of love as manifested in praise and blessing. 
You. have often been reminded that the 
last of the three groups, into which the 
Graduals are divided, treats of communion 
with God; and this tells of that communion 


with Him in His House, where they rest not 
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day and night, singing the praises of the 
Lord God Almighty.* In it we call upon 
those blessed ones who are ever in His 
presence to praise Him while we sleep, the 
angels and the saints, but especially our 
Guardian. So Bishop Ken, in his evening 


hymn, says, 


‘Yea, my blest Guardian, whilst I sleep, 
Close to my bed your vigils keep, 
Divine love into me instil, 

Stop all the avenues of ill. 


Thought to thought with my soul converse, 
Celestial joys to me rehearse, 

And in my stead all the night long, 

Sing to my God a grateful song.” 


In the Offices of the Church this has always 
formed the last psalm for Compline. 

Those who look upon this psalm as com- 
posed for the use of the pilgrims, regard it 
as their leave-taking of the temple before 
their departure homeward. While the night 
still lingers they are on the move, and passing 
the temple gates they see the guards upon 
the wall, and chant a farewell to the priests 
and Levites, whose work it is by day and 
night to serve in God’s house. The priests 
reply with the benediction in the last verse: 
“The Lord that made heaven and earth bless 


* Psa. exvii.; ef. Rev. iv. 8. 
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thee out of Sion;” and with this benediction 
resting upon them, the pilgrims take their 
way home. 

Whatever may have been the later uses of 
the psalm, it seems far more probable that it 
was originally composed either as an address 
to the guard going off duty, by those who 
came to relieve them, and who in their turn 
received the blessing contained in the third 
verse, or else that it was a greeting inter- 
changed between two companies of the 
night watch when they met in making their 
rounds of the temple. 

We learn from the Book of Chronicles that 
David appointed singers for the house of the 
Lord who “were employed in that work day 
and night.”* This, of course, was for the 
tabernacle which David had set up on Mount 
Sion before the temple was built. Of night 
services in Solomon’s temple we have no 
account; but in the second temple it would 
seem that “after midnight the chief of the 
doorkeepers took the key of the inner temple, 
and went with some of the priests through 
the small postern of the Fire-gate. In the 
inner court this watch divided itself into two 
companies, each carrying a burning torch. 
One company turned west, the other east, 
and so they compassed the court to see 


* 1 Chron. ix. 33; cf. also vi. 31, xxv. 1. 
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whether all was in readiness for the tem ple 
service on the following morning. In the 
bakehouse, where the mincha (meat-offering) 
of the high priest was baked, they met with 
the cry ‘ All well.’ Meanwhile the rest of the 
priests arose, bathed themselves, and put on 
their garments. They then went into the 
stone chamber (one-half of which was the 
hall of the Sanhedrim), and there, under 
the superintendence of the officer who gave 
the watchword, and one of the Sanhedrim, 
surrounded by the priests clad in their robes 
of office, their several duties for the coming 
day were assigned to each of the priests by 
lot (St. Luke i. 9).”* 

We may therefore suppose the words con- 
tained in the first two verses of this psalm 
to be addressed to the sacred sentinels by 
the head of their course or by the captain 
of the guard or even by the high priest; and 
their response, invoking a blessing upon the 
speaker, is found in the last verse. 

The previous psalm treated of love, that 
love of our neighbour which is most strik- 
ingly manifested by those who dwell together 
in unity. This psalm tells of the love of 
God. The one proclaims the goodness of 
unity; the other the joy of praise. 

“Behold now, praise the Lord.” « Behold ” 


* Perowne, in loco. 
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calls attention to an important duty, as in the 
previous psalm it reminded us of a great 
truth. But what are we to behold? Surely 
this is an exhortation to behold all the works 
of the Lord, all the marvels of creation; to 
consider all His greatness and goodness as 
manifested in the world and especially in our 
own lives. For such a contemplation must 
lead us to praise God, and to call upon all 
creation to join us in this work of praise ; we 
must sing our Benedicite: “O all ye works of 
the Lord, bless ye the Lord: praise Him and 
magnify Him for ever.” 

“Behold now, praise the Lord.” The first 
verse of the psalm calls upon us to bless God ; 
the last tells us of the reward attached to the 
fulfilment of this duty: that God will bless 
us; for surely it is those with thankful hearts 
who recognise God’s goodness, and show forth 
His praise, who receive God's blessing upon 
their lives. We may notice that the Bible 
version retains the word “blessing” through- 
out the psalm. “Behold, bless ye the Lord. 
... Lift up your hands in the sanctuary, 
and bless the Lord. The Lord that made 
heaven and earth bless thee out of Sion.” 
And this has its advantages, since it enables 
us to render the original word (barak) in 
each case by the same English word. But 
the word translated “bless” has a different 
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meaning when used of God and man. When 
we are called upon to bless God it means to 
praise Him in word and deed; but when God 
blesses us it means, of course, something 
quite different. 

“Behold now.” When are we called to 
bless God? Now, in our daily life, that when 
we reach heaven we may then praise Him. 
“Behold now.” The long climb is over and 
has brought us to the topmost step of the 
ladder, nearest to God and heaven, and there- 
fore to the duty of praise. And who are to 
praise God? “All ye servants of the Lord.” 
Unless we are God’s servants we cannot praise 
Him ; but all who are God’s servants not only 
can, but must. In the psalm this refers, of 
course, to the priests and Levites in the 
temple. But it is not only priests and 
religious who are called upon to praise God 
now and hereafter, but all His servants. 

And when are we to praise Him? By 
night. As we have already pointed out, this 
refers to those whose duty it was to keep 
watch in the temple by night. For us it 
may be taken of the night of this life in 
which we are being trained for the day of 
eternity. In the Book of Revelation St. John 
saw a Lamb standing on Mount Sion, and 
with Him an hundred and forty and four 
thousand, having His Father’s name written 
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on their foreheads. And he heard a voice 
from heaven, as the voice of many waters, 
and as the voice of a great thunder: and the 
voice of harpers harping with their harps: 
and they sung as it were a new song before 
the throne, and before the four beasts, and 
the elders: and no man could learn that song 
but the hundred and forty and four thousand, 
which were redeemed from the earth.* An 
important part of the work of our life is to 
learn here the song which we are to sing 
hereafter in heaven. If we do not learn it 
now we can never know it. And we learn 
it through being associated with those who 
follow the Lamb in His conflict with evil 
here, and who shall dwell with Him hereafter 
in the rest which will follow His final over- 
throw of all evil. 

The phrase “by night” has been beautifully 
applied to those religious communities which 
keep up the work of perpetual intercession 
for sinners, praising God, and praying to Him 
while the world sleeps. Still more fitly may 
it be taken of the blessed saints and angels, 
the whole company of heaven who night and 
day sing the praises of God in the kingdom 
of His love. 

Even here below there is no continuous 
night; for by reason of the rotation of the 

* Cf. Rev. xiv. 1-3. 
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earth upon its axis it is always day in some 
part of the world. So that even in the 
Church on earth God's praises are perpetually 
sung. Indeed, it has been pointed out that 
the offering of the Holy Eucharist goes on 
continually night and day, since there is no 
minute of the twenty-four hours in which it 
is not being celebrated somewhere in this 
world. 

This psalm, which treats of the supreme 
virtue of love, calls on us to express our love 
to God by praising Him night and day. The 
praise of God in one sense was the end for 
which this world was created. God’s temple 
in Jerusalem was built for it, since it was 
erected for praise and sacrifice, the Levites 
in their courses keeping up a continuous 
service of praise, and the priests daily offering 
the sacrifices for the sins of the people. So 
it was when Christian churches were first 
erected. They were not used primarily for 
preaching. Indeed, for a long period no one 
preached but the bishop. They were built 
for the offering of the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Eucharist, that great sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving by which God is most honoured 
and man most blessed. They were used also 
for services of praise. But we may go back 
beyond temples built by man’s hands to that 
great temple of creation, constructed by God 
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Himself, which ought to resound with the 
praise of all creatures. In that chorus of all 
creation we have even now to take our part, 
and still more to learn the part that we hope 
to take in heaven. 

Picture to yourself a Solemn High Mass in 
some great cathedral, with orchestra and 
chorus; there are many voices and many 
instruments, but all needful to the perfect 
rendering of that glorious service. In the 
orchestra are many different instruments, 
each with its own peculiar quality of tone. 
In the organ similarly are many pipes, each 
with its own character. The construction of 
each pipe and the voicing which gives it this 
character is for the most part effected in the 
factory in which it is made. So is it with us 
in the Church of Christ. We are called upon 
to take our place in the fellowship of praise 
with angels and archangels and all the com- 
pany of heaven—that is, all the saints; yes, 
and more: with all creation; for we find that 
the praises of the Lamb were sung also by 
“every creature which is in heaven, and on 
the earth, and under the earth, and such as 
are in the sea, and all that are in them.” * 
But it is clear in this life that we are to be, 
as it were, tuned and voiced for the utterance 
of that glorious song before the throne, 

* Rey. v. 138. 
23 
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which shall be our service of praise in 
heaven. 

“Lift up your hands in the sanctuary: and 
praise the Lord.” The phrase “in the sanc- 
tuary” indicates those who are consecrated 
to God’s special service; and we ought to 
remember that this is the special duty of the 
priesthood. Men were not called to that 
solemn vocation, and endowed with special 
gifts of grace, merely that they might be 
successful in managing the financial or 
administrative work of a large parish; but 
that they might offer the sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving in the sanctuary. Too 
often men look at public worship only from 
the side of its utility for the people. But its 
true purpose is that God may be adored and 
praised and served according to His Divine 
will, revealed to His Church. 

St. Hilary calls attention to a secondary 
meaning in these words, “ Lift up your hands 
in the sanctuary,” referring them to those 
corporal works of mercy by which we bless 
and praise God. When we feed the hungry 
and give drink to the thirsty, when we clothe 
the naked and comfort the afflicted, when we 
help the oppressed and show love to all, this, 
he says, is our sacrifice of praise to God. 

“The Lord that made heaven and earth: 
give thee blessing out of Sion.” We have 
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here the response of the priests to the people. 
We may notice the form of the blessing. It 
brings God before us in a twofold character : 
first as the Creator of the universe: “The 
Lord that made heaven and earth;” and then 
as the God of grace: “Give thee blessing out 
of Sion.” Again, we may observe that there 
is a change from plural to singular, from 
“you” to “thee”—* give thee blessing out of 
Sion.” This is probably because the words 
are taken from the form used by the high 
priest in blessing the people. 

Love is the supreme virtue, the theological 
virtue, because it is exercised principally 
towards God; since the Second Commandment, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” is 
contained in the First, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind.” And this 
virtue of love is expressed by the praise of 
the lips and of the heart and of the life 
during the night-time of our life on earth. 
But there is no night in heaven, and so we 
call upon the Church Triumphant to lift up 
their hands in the sanctuary—the true holy 
place, heaven itself—and to praise the Lord, 
where “they rest not day and night, saying, 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, which 
was, and is, and is to come.”* When our 

* Rev, iy. 8. 
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toil here is over we shall rest there from our 
labours, not in the idleness of sloth, but in 
the energy of love expressing itself by praise. 

And there out of the true Sion God will 
bless all His servants whom He has blessed 
by calling them into being, by preserving 
them in existence, and by bestowing upon 
them countless gifts of body and soul, bless- 
ings temporal and spiritual. And in heaven 
His blessings do not cease. There still they 
are preserved in their life of joy by His 
power, and they find their happiness in the 
expression of their love in ceaseless praise 
and thanksgiving. 
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